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THE ENGRAVING. 


THE PALISADES OF THE HUDSON. 


Tue plate which we present to our readers this week is a view of 
the Palisades, engraved by Osborne, a young and promising artist 
of this city, from an exquisite design by Chapman. The point on the 
Hudson, which the painter has chosen for his sketch of those grand 
natural battlements, that keep watch over our noble rivez, is a short 


distance above Fort Lee. It is the commencement of that fluted 


nverpendicular wall, which is so remarkable a feature in the scenery 


of the Hudson. The view is a faithful as well as a spirited one ; 
and apart from these merits there Is a repose and softness about the 


picture, which gives to it a peculiar beauty. We can imagine that 


: e 
the old hunter on the bank is ready to exclaim in the sentiment if 
not the Janguage of William Wordsworth 


* and here on this delightful day, 

I cannet choose but think 

How oft a vigorous man | lay 
Beside this raver’s brink. 

Mine eyes are filled with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 

For the same sound is In mine ears, 
That in those days | heard.” 





TALES OF THE COURT OF VICTORIA. 


THE FAVOURITE MAID OF HONOUR. 
BY JOHN ST. HUGH MILLS. 





* Her lip was silent, scarcely beat her heart, 
Her eye alone proclaimed * we will not part" 
Thy Aope may perish, or thy friends may flee, 
Farewell to life— but not adieu to thee '” 

Mornine just dawned. The first rays of the orb of day tip- 
ped cheerfully the turrets of the venerable Windsor castle, mak- 
ing the proud fabrick look as if crowned with gold; the velvet, 
emerald turf, sparkled and glowed with brilliant dew-drops; the 
Thames winded his graceful, careless folds, flashing in the sportive 
beams like a stream of light, and murmured his tuneful, unceasing 
song within a stone’s-throw of the stately pile. The royal standard, 
floating proudly in the breeze upon the Tower, signified England's 
vouthful queen was under its time-defying roof. The grave sen- 
tnels paced their allotted watch with measured tread ; not a voice 
was heard, and silence reigned unbroken. The opening of a win- 
cow, looking on the terrace, occasioned a veteran to cast his eves 
upward, and seeing the form of a loosely-atured female, a redness 
overspread his iron features, as if he had committed a breach of 
duty, and averting his head, he became motionless as one of the 
surrounding statues 

With head reclined upon her arm, Amie Wingrove gazed upon 
the fairy scene from her chamber, unconscious of its fascimations 
Her face, usually so happy in expression, was pale, and marked with 
anxiety; her eyes were cast downward, bearing evident appear- 
ance of weeping, and her lips moved quickly, as if holding silent 
council with her thoughts; for no sound escaped them. She was 
the only child of Colonel Wingrove, an officer distinguished for 
every desirable qualification, excepting, only, that magnet for at- 
tracting the world’s good opinion—wealth. Upon his death, the 
liberal pension, allowed by his grateful country for his meritorious 
brave conduct, of course ceased, and his daughter, his spoiled and 
This being known to 








cautiul favourite, was left almost destitute 
tmayesty, the distinguished appointment of ‘a maid of honour” 
was immediately conferred upon her, a vacancy having fortunately 


rred; and Amie soon became the favourite yet unenvied com- 








on of her roval mistress. Seldom was the queen, either riding 


r walking, without her laughing merry attendant beimy close to her 


si'e, and mutual pleasure existed im each other's society, as free 
rom all restraint and form as in the friendship of private life. Long 
J lond was the laugh which would ring cheerfully from the room 


Where they stole hours together, away from pomp and wearvir g 


grandeur. The song, light as a bird's, would peal upon the ear of 


tne gratified listener, astonishing him with the reality of a queen's 


de rin pleasures WILD 4 Companion ; and being 


g capabie of indulging in 4 


a light-hearted merry girl, whose brow never seemed to feel the 


Weirhe 


of a massive crown, nor the empty glitter of regal pomp blind- 


ng her from the rea! hapoiness which mav be derived from social 
amusement. Day after day rolled on with the same reciprocal feel- 
ings of esteem and attachment, till one morning after a ball, her 


majesty having noticed the marked attention of Lord Brandestone 
‘young officer in the guards, to Amie, playfully remarked, “there 
was much soft whispering between you and my Lord Brandestone 


‘4st evening, Amie ” 


Ere the conclusion of the observation, Amie started like a fright- 
eaed fawn, with blushes mantled upon her cheeks, aud a manner so 


strangely hesitating and confused, that astonishment profound took 
the place of the playful expression on the queen's countenance. She 
hastily inquired, ** What is the matter, Amie? How very singular 
that my allusion should occasion this @xceeding disturbance of 
feeling.” 

** Nothing—nothing. Indeed, your majesty, there is nothing,” 
replied Amie, with such haste, that it was quite obvious there was 
something ¢€ xactly contrary in meaning to the expression 

** Come, come, you must confide the secret to me, or we shall 
subject his lordship to our royal displeasure for trattorously usurping 
our station in the affections of a best-loved subject,” said the queen, 
laughing 

“Then it will be unmerited, for ne one could occupy that, no, 
not even he!” cried Amie, with excited voice and flushed brow 

“ Not even he,” repeated the queen, slowly and seriously 

“Then you have unkindly neglected to communicate this affair to 
me. Oh, Amie! [did not anticipate you would be so very silent 
upon a subject that should have been told me without the slightest 
hesitation or concealment.” 
exclaimed the weeping girl, ‘1 was very 


* Pray, forgive me 
wrong ; but—but—I—— 
** But you preferred keeping the secret 
mency we forgive it; but you must confess, now, no thanks to your 


Well, well, in our cle- 


confidence, the tender tale; how, when and where ‘twere told.” 

“| hardly, indeed, am conscious of what I've been saying,” cried 
Amie, distressed beyond description 

A iook of extreme astonishment spread over the features of the 
queen as she receded a step or two, and steadfastly gazed upon the 
agitated, trembling girl. For some seconds not a word passed, and 
nothing but the convulsive sob which, now and then, escaped the 
lips of Amie, broke the silence ef that distressing pause. At length 
her majesty, with altered tone and manner, asked, * Is there nothing 
you have to communicate '" 

“Oh! pray do not ask me now. I will tell you all when—when—” 
and a flood of tears interrupted the completion of the sentence. 

“1 am bewildered!” exclaimed the queen. ** To-morrow morn- 
ing this must be explained ; till then, Miss Wingrove, adieu.’ 

As she was leaving the apartment with haste and great displeasure 
in her manner, Amie madeasome slight ejaculation, which caused her 
majesty to stop and look around ; and perceiving Amie’s face buried 
in her handkerchief and crying, she hastened towards her, and in 
a kind entreating tone of voice begged to be relieved of the anxiety 
she was under for the cause of the evident trouble and misery her 
companion and favourite was experiencing ; but to no purpose, for 
Amie continued to weep so, that it was impossible for her, even if 
willing, to speak two words consecutively. 
impracticable to obtain the intelligence she required, saluted Amie 
and quitted the room, saying, “ I shall anticipate seeing you to-mor- 
row morning very early in my dressing-room.”’ 

The morning following this scene, with the first break of light, Amie 
sprung from her restless bed, and throwing open the casement, the 
fresh air revived her drooping spirits, and its coolness replaced the 
tint of the rose upon the pallid cheek. With earnest gaze she bent 
her looks to one spot, and as each moment passed, so did her appa- 
rent anxiety increase. ‘* How unkind he is to be so late!” ex- 
claimed she, impatiently. ** What shall I do if he neglects coming !” 

At the entrance of the terrace an officer, in the neat undress of 
the Life-guards, moved quickly along, and appeared so occupied with 
his own reflections, that he forgot to return the salute of the senti- 
nels as they presented arms to him when passing. He was that 
height of Chesterfield perfection, about five feet ten inches, slight in 
figure, having an aquiline, aristocratick nose; thick, black mus- 
taches graced his lip; dark blue eves, in which honesty of character 
was clearly developed, and a profusion of naturally-curled hair, 
rendered him altogether anything but a very plain, lady-avoided, 
catch a 


not-to-be-looked-at young fellow. No sooner did Amie 


glimpse of him, than clapping her hands with delight, she cried— 


Thank heaven, there he ts In a second more he was under the 


int 


which, doubtlessly, were eili- 


window making innumeraLle sigus, 

ble to her, but to others would have been very difficult of solution 

The telegr iphick communication ended with a sudden disappearance 
, 


of Amie from the window, and an equally quick reappearance on the 


terrace muffled up in a cloak and a very close bonnet. Regardless 
of the soldiers marching up and down, and with singular lack of ad- 
mirable discretion and modesty so prevalent in ladies fair, Amie ab- 
solutely permitted the youthful disciple of Mars to impress a very 
long and tender salute upon her beaming, and now happy-looking 
face ; nor did she appear the least disconcerted at the termination, 
but seemed to receive it as a matter of course 

I really don't 


“Tam so glad that you are come, dear George 
7 
er- 


know what would have been the consequence if you had not! 
claimed Amie. 


The queen finding it | 


* Ha, ha, ha'"’ laughed the vou I * | was very preatly 


iw soldn 
inclined not, to teaze and make you frown, dar ist lor nove 
sake.” 


“ Indeed, sir, I beg, and command you not to think of such a piece 


lv 


of insubordination, or you shall be drummed out of the regiment 

* Well, but what would have been the conse quence if | had not 
kept my appointment, Lady E 

* Now, George, dear, do not be so exceedingly vulgar, as to ad 


dress me by a plebeian miual.” 

** Oh, my little aristocrat, I beg your pardon 
My Lady Brandestone, 
* Nor Lady Brandestone, sir, if you please, or I shall cal! 
ied 


must humbly crave 
your forgiveness then.” 
you 
stiffly as possible, * my Lord Brandestone,”’ re; Amie, with af 
fected coolness 

“My own little, pretty, charming, delightful Amie, then; will 
that suit you!” 

* That certainly is an improvement, George 


so now to something 


of more serious method. What do you think of my be ng so silly 


as to almost betray the secret of our marrige to the queen, yester 
day *"’ inquired Amie, with something of fear in her manner 


** Nothing more probable,” was the reply 
“ And this morning, in less than two hours, | shal! be obliged to 
confess our—"’ 

“ Imprudence,” interrupted the listener 

* For,” continved Amie, “ her majesty was quite offended at my 
refusing to confess the cause of my embarrassment, yesterday, and 
told me to be with her early in the dressing-room, this morning ; but 
nothing should have mduced me to tell previous to seemg vou, 
because—" 


‘ Now,” 


“inform me how you managed to get yourse!! and me into this 


*T told you not,” suggested his lordship continoed he, 
dilemma.” 

Amie then recounted the way in which she was surprised, or taken 
a-back, as the sailors would say, and the displeasure the queen 
evinced at being refusec the information that was desired —he sleep 


less night she had experienced—and the tmense pleasure she de 
rived at seeing him keep his promise, by coming to the terrace very 


| early, to have some talk of the way she must break the intelligence 


to her majesty, of her having “a married maid of honour,” an occur 
rence most decidedly without precedent in the annals of court 
intrigue and adventure 

a good 


A smile played about the lips of Lord Brandestone, and 


humoured expression forced itself upon his countenance, notwith 
standing his efforts to conceal it and appear serious, as he almost 
gravely said, ** We are in a sad predicament, truly 
“I know it, dear George, but do say how we are to get out! 
exclaimed Amie, entreatingly 
** You marched us into it.” 
“ Ves, very easily, Georye ; but I can't retreat 
* There is no retreat, Amie.” 
* What must be done, then '” 
* Go straight forward.” 
* What, tell the whole truth '"’ 


* Yes, you must say, Amie— 
** What, dear George *” 

* That you are—not a maid of honour 

“T am quite offended at your jesting upon sv serious a sulyect,” 
saki Amie, with a toss of her beautiful head 

“ Why, it is true—ha, ha, ha!” laughed his lordship—* you have 
been my wife two months, you know, and there never wae such a 


curious incident before, as a—"’ 


“What, pray, sir!” interrupted Arie, with her sinall white hand 
held in a peculiarly close proximity to his lordship’s face 
“Asa marred maid of honour , But re the compiction of the 


sentence, crack came that little uckler upon the face of his lordship, 


making him start with a sincerity of disposition that could admit of 


no question of the reality of the mnflictios 


wi e more serous.’ 


‘There,” said Amie, ** now, perhaps, vou 


* You have given me a striking reason for sv bemy, my dear,” 
replied the wounded officer, 
* Now 


proof of cause and effect.” 


rubbing his cheek 


ioform me what I am to do, or vou will receive further 


* Not without a little balsam for my pain, Amie,” replied he, still 


persisting to chafe his face. 


* Did I hurt its pretty cheek,” said Amie, in a tone nurses address 


“ There 


} 


to young, very infantine children it should not be ill 


used ;” and she ended the consolitory language with a threat to 
repeat it, if he did not at once reveal to her the way to meet the dif 
ficulty of informing the queen how the affair stood , as it was quite 
clear that it must be known generally, and in detail, forthwith 

* Confess all, love, and ask to be forgiven,” replied Lord Brande- 


stone, striking a flower with his cane. 
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‘“* If so, indeed, I shall do it in sucha manner that her majesty wil! 
know it was all your impatience.” 
* Not a doubt of it, dear.” 
* You persuaded me not to wait until you were of age 
“ T did.” 
“It was all your fault, and [ shall lose the affection—I may say, 


sir, of the queen—be blazed in all the newspapers, and those vile 
magazines as—as—as—"’ 

* Lady Brandestone, or the married maid of honour,” continued 
the gallant officer, taking the wise precaution of having a considera- 
ble space intervene between him and his lady. 

Oh! I love '—methinks 
This word of love is fit for all the world, 
And that for gentile hearts another name 
Would speak of gentler thoughts than the world owns. 

With conflicting feelings of hope, love and fear, Amie sought the 
presence of her royal mistress, whom she found reading, at an open 
window, looking into a conservatory filled with the choicest exoticks. 
Birds of bright plumage, suspended in elegant cages trom the root 
—fountaims spouting into basins containing bright fish of varied 
colours, formed a refreshing and beautiful scene for the eye to dwell 
pon As soon as her majesty perceived the entrance ol her atten- 
dant, she closed the book, which, by the way, was that of prayer, 
and with a welcoming smile said, “ My dear Amie, I am delighted to 
see you look so well and composed. Come and sit close, very close to 
me. There, now teli me, for I must know directly, the reason of 
yesterday's excitement.”’ 

With a slight tremour in her voice, and fear depicted in her coun- 
tenance, Ame thus explained 

“Lord Brandestone was a frequent guest at my dear father's 
After his 


decease we seldom had an eppertunity of meeting, except in publick, 


house, and was a great favourite both with him and me. 


which was, as he said, ‘a source of continual misery to him,’ and I 
am ready to say to your majesty, it was little less so to me. His 
lordship not being of age, and ull then having but his pay to live 
upon, I was prudent enough to request him to be patient, and defer 
our union until the attainment of his majority. This he consented 
to with reluctance, provided T would meet him occasionally on the 
terrace; but this I refused, thinking it might be discovered and 
talked about. After a great deal of conferring, and endeavouring 
to arrange the affair to mutual inclination, | was—that is, your ma- 
jesty—he persuaded me to—to—to marry him in private, and not 
divulge the secret-—and—and—”’ 

“T by accident mentioning his name gave you an idea the plot was 
discovered "”’ 

*“ Ye—yes—your majesty.” 


* Oh, Amie, you little traitor.” 
'” exclaimed the kneeling girl 


* Forgive you, dearest! heaven bless you, and render you unal- 
g L 


“May I hope to be forgiven 


loyed and continued happiness,” exclaimed her majesty, taking her 
by the hand, and raising her from the floor. 





Often may be seen two merry girls, waltzing and singing together, 
without a shade of sorrow, nor the faintest trace of care, on their 
smiling, sunny faces. The one is Victoria, queen of England—the 
other, Lady Brandestone, the cr-derant ** maid of honour.” 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 








BY JAMES T. WELLES. 


A xine of Persia wishing tu plant some trees in his garden, con- 
sulted the chief of his astrologers, in order to do the work under a 
happy influence of the planets. The astrologer having observed the 
stars and made his calculations, told the king not to lose a moment 
of time, as the heavens were at the moment peculiarly auspicious. 
As the gardener could not be immediately found, the king planted 
the trees himself, assisted by the astrologer. The gardener not know- 
ing what the king had done, and finding the trees very badly arranged, 
tore them up in a rage. When the monarch discovered the circum- 
stance, he said to him in a voice of fury—‘‘ How dare you destroy a 
work done by my own hands, and which the first astrologer of the 
kingdem said should be done on this very day, as one especially fa- 
vourable?” “tis the ignorant astrologer, sire, you should punish,” 
replied the gardener, “ who could not foresee that a work executed 
by the most potent of kings would be destroyed on the same day by 
the most insignificant of peasants.”’ 


Alexander having pushed his conquests to the extreme boundaries 
of the Indies, the inhabitants of Nissa sent Acuphix, their principal 
citizen, to him, to beg for the safety of their city. Alexander granted 
his prayer, and promised to leave the place in possession of its laws 
and government, but wished to take away with him a hundred of 
its chief senators as hostages; on which Acuphix said—‘ How, oh 
great conqueror, can a city preserve its laws and continue well- 
governed, if deprived of those best fitted to rule?’ An observation 
which so much pleased Alexander, that he contented himself with 
carrying off young men in the stead of the senators. (A good lesson, 
also, is furnished by it to republicans, with regard to their selection 
of “servants.” 


A flatterer having called the attention of Cromwell, as he was 
passing near Tyburn, to the multitude of people that thronged about 
him, and exclaimed, ‘ See what a concourse attends your triumph!” 
the protector replied with a smile—“ There would be a much greater 
one if I were going to be hanged.” 


Antonio Perez says very happily that by the echo nature teaches 
men to beware of themselves, since a secret is not even safe in soli- 
tude, where there is a witness which relates everything. 


A Carthaginian named Heliodorus, caused himself to be interred 
near the Straits of Gibraltar, then deemed the end of the world. His 
sepulchre was discovered in the course of time, and this inscription 
was found upon it. 

D. M- 8. SI LUBET LEGITO. 


** Heliodorus Insanus Carthaginensis ad extremum orbis sarcofago, testa- 
mento me hic jussi condier, ut viderem si quispiam me unquam insanior ad- 
me visendum ad hac asque loca penetraverit.” 

READ IF YOU PLEASE. 

I, Heliodorus, a Carthaginian fool, directed myself in my will to be buried 
in a sarcophagne here at the end of the world, to see if any one, more of a 
fool than even I am, should penetrate to this spot to behold me.” 





A French king visiting a little town in Burgundy, was received by 
the mayor in full costume at the head of his echevins, and thus ad- 
dressed by the pompous functionary—“ Of all the cities that have 
the honour of being under the government of your most serene high- 
ness, the smallest would be enchanted to make you understand that 
there is none which is so filled with zeal for your service. It is well 
aware that an infallible means of pleasing the greatest warriour of 
the age, would be to receive him with the salvos of a numerous park 
of artillery; but it has been impossible for us to discharge a cannon, 
for eighteen reasons. The first is, that there is none and never has 
been one in the town.”” “Iam so well satisfied,’’ said the prince, 
“with that reason, that I will not trouble you to mention the seven- 
teen others.” 


Rodolph, duke of Suabia, whom Pope Gregory the seventh had 
caused to be chosen emperour in the place of Henry the fourth, whom 
he had excommunicated, having been buried at Mersbourg with im- 
perial honours, the Saxons attempted to take from his tomb a tablet 
of brass, on which were engraved his arms with the imperial crown 
and ornaments, in order to avoid the resentment of Henry, who had 
gained two battles over the rebels; but the latter forbade them to 
touch the sepulchre, exclaiming, ‘ Would that all my enemies were 
as magnificently interred !” 


Thomas Bartolin says that in Norway bread is made which is! 
kept for thirty or forty years, and that people there are more fond of | 
stale than they are elsewhere of fresh loaves. They treasure the for- 
mer up for great occasions, so that at the birth of a child bread is 
eaten which was baked at the birth of his grandfather. (We are in- 
clined to think this Norwegian bread was composed of the same ma- 
terial as served to form an island of soap, which a spinner of long 
yarns affirmed he had once encountered—viz. a great deal of lie.) 

Louis the eleventh was fond of mingling pleasantry with the gra- 
vity of state affairs. The ambassadors of Geneva having prayed him 
to accept the sovereignty of their republick, he caused them to take 
the oath of fidelity to him, and then said—‘ Now that you belong to 
me, I give you to the devil with all my heart, as traitors who have 
always been wanting in fidelity to your masters.” 

However magnificent and extraordinary the pomp with which 
monarchs may be interred, nothing does them so much honour as 
the grief of their subjects. It is related in the history of Portugal, 
that at the death of king John the second, the whole kingdom went 
into voluntary mourning, and that at Lisbon the barbers were for- 
bidden to shave any one for the space of six months. 

It does not do to predict evil to princes. Pope Sixtus the fifth sent 
to the galleys a certain Fabricio Forte who, boasting of having pro- 
phesied his elevation, busied himself also with foretelling his death; 
and the same punishment was inflicted upon a physician, named 
Duval, for having predicted that Louis the thirteenth would die in the 
year 1631. 

Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, seeing his son abandoned to 
all kinds of debauchery, asked him it he had ever observed that his 
father was addicted to such profligate habits. “ No,” replied the 
son, “but your father was nota tyrant like you.”—* You are right,’ 
rejoined Dionysius, “ but if you continue in your present course, you 
will never have assuredly a tyrant for your son.” 

The orator Crassus, having wept the loss of a murena, a fish 
which he hinself had fed, was taunted with the weakness by Domitins, 
when pleading against him in the Roman senate. “It is true,” he 
replied, “that I shed tears for my fish, but that is more than you did 


at the death of either of your two wives.” 


A miser having threatened to give a poor labourer some blows 


with a stick, “I don't believe you,” said the other, “for you never 
give anything.” 

Diogenes being asked why it was that philosophers sought the 
society of the rich, much more than the latter sought theirs, replied— 
“ Because philosophers know what they want, and the others do not.”’ 


Diogenes once appeared naked in the streets on a very cold day, 
in order to attract the notice of the people, who gathered around 
him and looked at him with eyes of pity. Plato, who new the eynick, 
said to them 
do well to pay no attention to him.” 


“If you really feel compassion for Diogenes, you will 


A king having inquired of one of his courtiers why he always spoke 
well of another, who was always calummating him, ‘“ Be not asto- 
nished, sire,” he replied, ‘‘ we are both liars.”’ 

Scaliger says that the flesh of a peacock never corrupts, and that 
he himself made the expermment. St.Augustin speaking of the resur- 
rection, cites the same circumstance, to prove that there are certain 
mysteries of which it is impossible to understand the cause 

Some maintain that not only Eden but the whole earth was the 
terrestrial Paradise, and that it was changed after the sinof Adam; 
but William Postel declares it was situated under the Arctick Pole 


| (This was doubtless an useful piece of information for the heroes of 
the Pays-Bas; and with it we terminate our extracts for the present ) 











The popularity of those who wnite, 
Is more uncertain than an April day. 
Much like a lantern hanging from a kite, 
Which boys make out of pumpkin in their play; 
It seems a meteor—but the clouds may wash 
The fragile kite, when pumpkin comes down squash. 


si b 
* This poem will be published by S. Colman, inthe course of this month 

















——————— — a - 
EXTRACTS FROM GERALDINE.,* 
BY RUFUS DAWES. = 
DESCRIPTION OF GERALDINE. 
Her eyes were like the sapphire of deep air, 
The garb that distance robes elysium in ; 
But oh, so much of heaven lingered there, ‘ 
The wayward heart forgot its blissful sin, hid 
And worshipped all religion well forbids, f 
Beneath the silken fringes of their lids. a 
DESCRIPTION OF ALICE. rec 
Her clear blue eyes beneath a forehead fair, = 
Arched like an Iris, looked beneath their lashes and 
Like morning-glories; and her curling hair the! 
Threw off such light as from the laurel flashes. ser 
When the half-hidden sunbeam mellows down cou! 
The laughing face of summer to a frown. and 
DESERTED LOVE. 
The virgin lily, in her innocent joy, can 
Holds up her cup brimful of tremulous dew, allel 
And wastes her last bright bubble to decoy; = 
The fickle light that stays an hour to woo the 
And coldly leaves her; when she bows her head, men 
And joins the million broken-hearted dead! on 
—_—- Bast 
And so we love the memory of love, thes 
Weaving around the phantom of a dream in th 
Ideal garlands— ever 
MORNING. near 
But see! the clouds grow pale, and beauty’s smile and \ 
Turns from her weeping lover to the rose— gone 
Thou foolish flower to nurse a heart of guile! had t 
Long ere the western sky with evening glows, that | 
The blush will leave its resting-place, and blight amon. 
Shall fold thee in a sleep of endless night! — by Di 
CONSTANCY OF LOVE. this | 
vou h 
O strange mysterious nature! tell me why he 
Has human love such sway within the breast, - 
That it should live through crime and not desery would 
Even blood on virtue’s ermine. : t = t 
sone 
THE COMING ON OF A STORM AT SEA aaa 
The clouds roll on their mountain-piles of mist; with fi 
Darkness comes down impatient of her time ; to an 
Ocean lifts up his frighted head, to list Dussa 
Where comes the storm-king from the Indian clime, fifty vi 
Crested with arrowy lightning—sounding far pat < 
tag - was ki 
Through heaven's profound, the thunder of his car. dams 
APPROACHING WINTER to the 
The autumn leaves had decked the forest trees appear 
In robes of crimson, gold, and modest brown, prison 
And loitering winter whispered in the breeze, But 
He soon should lay his colder mantle down. revolti 
A TROPICAL EVENING Bastull 
The evening sun had !it the western clouds secrets 
In glorious beauty; gorgeous depths were thrown out of 
Of living purple richly draped in shrouds sone | 
Of brightest gold; while far away, alone, Latu 
Lay a fair island cloud. the arm 
THICK DARKNESS. temp 
, went t 
Night spread her raven wings upon the sea, apenas 
While solid darkness, stifling the pent stars, apes 
Blocked up the firmament. . ge x 
ifortu 
AMERICAN SCENERY whet, 
Thy rivers swell majestick to the sea; nto the 
In one eternal diapason—pour not rele 
Thy cataracts the hymn of liberty, It wa 
Teaching the clouds to thunder—on thy shore Rac r 
The Tritons dash their chariots and tear enn 
The adamantine echoes from their lair hopes t 
—hopes 
THE END OF DISSIPATION. Sa lite 
He sought new scenes, he drained the goblet dry, tenant ¢ 
And whipped his rebel fancy to strange forms, hioness 
That mocked tim with angelick falsity ; sickly 
But, ah! the fire that with delirium warms, ature ¢ 
Curdles the blood at last with shivering pangs, Bei 
Like winter breathing through his icy fangs. After 
: transter 
BURNS neath, 
They slandered thee, fine spirit! and the breath effort 
Of heartless slaves that could not feel thy fire, on hi: 
Swept over thee and tortured thee to death, aiegiecs 
Thou martyr to the passion kindling lyre! “ip -~ 
But thou shalt live through ume’s revolving years, as Pp 
The poet of our hearts, our simles and tears. grees 
PIRATES FAMISHING AT SEA. earee 
$s cone 
The hot sun blazed upon their naked heads, revance 
And boiled the blood within them, tll some grew and mos' 
Mad and blasphemed, and tore their flesh in shreds; treatme 
, treatmen 
While others, starving, helped the deed to do, : 
Then weeping in wild mirth, drank the dark gore, Por tv 
And cried aloud to God, and shrieked for more. end of th 
removed 
THE END f 
| his en 
Cold horrour chilled him as the raft came down, he mare 
And fastened on the boat; there Wivros lay, alamitor 
In the chill arms of death, without a frown, to make | 
And Geracpixe as dead without decay! . 
Her eyes fixed glistening in the moon’s full light, Prom | 
And smiling as her spirit winged its flight. “ape, in 
And round her neck the mimature was hung ‘oremitts 
Of him who gazed with bells unmingled wo; aving nd 
He saw her, kissed her cheek, and wildly flung roma fol 
His arms around her with a mad’ning throw; construct 
Then plunged within the cold, unfathomed deep, rtunate! 
While sirens sing their victim to his sleep. which } 
hich he 
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ORIGINAL ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


THE BASTILLE. 





BY JOHN INMAN. 





Tue history of man affords, probably, no more terrible and 
hideous exemplification of wanton cruelty—of the savage ferocity 
of unchecked power—and of human insensibility to the rights and 
sufferings of humanity, than is presented even in the imperfect 
records of the Bastille. The oppression of which it was at once 
the instrument and the scene, has never been told in all its horrours, 
and probably never will be; for, in the destruction of the edifice, 
there is no doubt that many writings perished, in which were pre- 
served the names and partial histories of hundreds who, in the 
course of four centuries, were unmured within its gloomy cells ; 
and of those hundreds, but three or four have given to the world a 
narrative of what they suffered in their confinement. In some 
instances, @ mystery as impenetrable as that of the grave, has con- 
tinned even to this day, to envelope the history of the Bastille 
prisoners, as, for instance, in the case of the celebrated ** Man in 
the Iron Mask,” whose very name is still undiscovered, although 
many able writers have employed years in speculations and inquires 
on the subject ; in others, prisoners are known to have died in the 
Bastille, whose existence had been forgotten by the men who placed 
them there, and of the cause of whose imprisonment, resting, perhaps, 
in the mere caprice of some minister or court favourite, no hint has 
ever been discovered. Such was the case of Dussault, who was 
nearcerated by an order from the ambitious and sanguinary Richelieu, 
and who remained in the Bastille fifty years after that minister had 
gone to his account. Richelieu died in 1642, at which time Dussault 
had been eleven years a prisoner. The only knowledge of his offence 
that has come down to modern times, is in a letter that was found 
among the papers of the cardinal, after his death. It was written 
by Dussault, and is a moving appeal for mercy, made in vain. In 
this letter he savs, ** You are aware, my lord, that for eleven years 
you have subjected me to sufferings, and to enduring a thousand 
deaths in the Bastille, where the most disloyal subject of the king 
would still be worthy of compassion. How much more, then, ought 
+ to be shown to me, whom you have doomed to rot there for having 
disobeyed your order, which, had I performed it, would have con- 
demned my soul to eternal torment, and made me pass into eternity 
with blood-stained hands.’ For this unknown act of disobedience 
toan injunction with which compliance would have been a crime, 
Dussault languished in the Bastille sixty-one years ; and, for the last 
fifty years of his incarceration, itis probable that no better reason 
was known to his oppressors, than the simple fact that he had been 
there eleven years already. ‘The cause of his punishment had gone 
tothe grave with Richelieu, and the successors of that miuister 
appear to have thought that, as they did not know why he was inn- 
prisoned, so they did not know why he should be set at liberty 

But the story of Latude Masers exhibits, in its broadest and most 
revolting light, the atrocrty of the political system under which the 
Bastille flourished. He 1s one of the few who have revealed the 
secrets of that prison-house ; and his narrative, although long since 
out of print, and forgotten in the multitude of more recent wonders, 
isone of the most painfully interesting that were ever put on record 

Latude Masers was the son of a nobleman. and was educated for 
the army ; but the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle defeated his expectations 

femplovment, and being in somewhat straitened circumstances, he 
went to Paris, at the age of twenty-five, in hope of obtaiming some 
place at court. By a eilly device, the object of which was merely 
to gain the favour of the notorious Marchioness de Pompadour, he 
infortunately gave offence to that royal harlot, and by a lettre de 
whet, which she obtained from Louis the fifteenth, he was thrown 
ato the Bastille, and afterward into other prisons, whence he was 
not released until he was sixty years ef age 

It was on the first of May, 1749, that he was conveyed to the 
Bastille, confounded, indeed, at his arrest, but entertaining strong 
hopes that his confinement would be brief, as his offence was venial 
—hopes in which he was confirmed by the degree of attention paid to 

s comfort, and by the assurances of Monsieur Berryer, the lieu- 
tenant of police, who promised to intercede for him with the mar- 
chioness, and made consoling predictions that her anger would 

uickly be appeased. He did not know the cruel and rovengelul 
rature of the woman with whom he had to deal 

After four months of confinement in the Bastille, Masers was 
transferred to the castle of Vincennes, whence, at the end of nine 
nonths, he contrived to make his escape, by a bold and ingenous 
efort. His first moments of liberty were employed in retlection 

pon his future course, the result of which was a romantick but 
jost unfortunate determination to throw himself upon the generosity 
f his persecutrix. He addressed a letter to the king, in which he 
rofessed contrition for his offence, implored the clemency of her 
‘owhom it had been given, and concluded by naming the place of 
sconcealment. His answer was an immediate arrest and recon- 
revance to the Bastiule, with orders to cast him into the lowest 
and most unwholesome dungeon, and subject him to the harshest 
treatment. 

For two years these orders were obeyed to the letter; but at the 
end of that time his friend the lieutenant came again to his relief, and 
removed him to a better apartment. He did more ; availing himself 

{ his entrée at the court, he made frequent and earnest appeals to 
‘ue marchioness in behalf of the poor captive, vut only with the 
calamitous effect of irritating her ferocious temper, and causing her 
make a vow that her vengeance should be eternal. 

From this time Masers again revolved in his mind projects of es- 
cape, in which, after nearly three vears of patient, mgenious and 
unremitting labour, and at infinite peril of his lite, he again succeeded ; 
taving no other implements than two iron hooks which he wrenched 
rom a folding-table, a knife made from the stcel of a tinder-box, ropes 
constructed of thread drawn from his linen shirts, of which he had, 
munately, a very large supply, and the small billets of wood with 
*hich he was supplied for fuel. Wath these poor aids he removed 
‘0 iron gratings of the clumney, although firmly imbedded in the 
sold wall, constructed rope-ladders, one of which was a hundred and 
eighty feet long, and which all together required fourteen hundred feet 

' rope, descended from the top of the chimney to the ground, a 
height of more than one hundred and fifty feet, swam the ditch, and 
tnally broke through a wall four feet and a half in thickness—and 
at last had the felicity of finding himself once more at liberty, 
and beyond the walls of the hated prison in which he had so long 
‘anguished. 








By the assistance of a friend he succeeded in reaching the Nether- 
lands—but even in that country he was not safe from the vengeance 
of the cruel woman who wielded the power of France, through the 
licentious attachment of the king. He was actually seized in Am 
sterdam, with the consent of the States General, to whom he was rep- 
resented by the French ambassador as a desperate and atrocious 
malefactor ; and it 1s pretty well ascertained that bribery on a large 
scale was employed, in addition to calumny, to secure the victim of 
the unrelenting Pompadour. The tenacity of purpose with which 
she pursued the unfortunate Masers, is strikingly exhibited in the 
fact that no less a sum than one hundred and eighty thousand francs 
was expended in his recapture 

The return of the prisoner to Paris was signalized by the most 
ingenious and tormenting ill-usage; and on the sixteenth of June, 
1756, he was again thrown into his old dungeon, where he remained 
for three years and a half. His bed was straw, and covering it had 
none. The only light admitted to his cell was through a loop-hole 
tive inches in diameter; and he had neither chair nor table. Here 
he was driven by the horrours of his solitude, to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the rats, by which his dungeon was infested, and with which 
he suceeeded in establishing a degree of intimacy, so that they would 
come at his call, and even learned to recognize the names by which 
he distinguished them. He contrived also, even with his fettered 
hands, to make a flageolet of a piece of elder, that he found among his 
straw—a performance that cost him the labour of many mouths, his 
only tool being the buckle of his waistband 

At length a fortunate overflowing of the Seine occasioned his re- 
moval to a room in one of the towers—not, however, through any 
cousideration for him, but in consequence of the remonstrances of his 
jailer, who complained that he was obliged to wade through the water 
when he conveyed food to his prisoner. Although one of the worst 
apartments i the Bastille, the new abode of Masers was a palace to 
the dungeon he ha left—yet he could not help regretting his sepa- 
ration from the friendly rats, by which his weary hours had been 
beguiled. Asa substitute he succeeded in catching a pair of pigeons 
that sometimes perched on his window ; but just as he had eflected 

a good understanding between himself and his captives, his brutal 
turnkey insisted on killing them 

In April, 1764, the Marchioness of Pompadour died, but her death 
brought no mitigation to the sufferings of the unfortunate Masers 
Her heirs had influence enough to continue his imprisonment, insti- 
gated by fear that if he should be released he would bring his action 
against them and recover damages for his wrongs. ‘They found a 
willing instrument in Monsieur de Sartine, who was now the lheu- 
tenant of police, and the imprisonment of Masers continued as rigor 
ous as ever 

In August, 1764, he was again conveyed to Vincennes ; and thence 
he again contrived to escape fifteen months afterward. Within 
little more than two months he was again arrested, reconveyed to Vin 

cenues, and there placed ina hornble dungeon, only six feet square, 
into which no rav of light entered, or breath of fresh air, save when the 
door was opened. We have not room for an account of the cruelties 
here practised upon him, and of his ingenious devices to mitigate 
their severity, the detail of which would filla volume. It was not until 
after the lapse of eleven years that he was released, and even then 
he was conveyed to a lunatick asylum, his enemies having imposed 
on the benevolent Malesherbes, who was now minister, a false tale 
of his insanity. Here he remained two vears, and was then released, 
on condition that he should unmediately leave Paris and take up his 
abode at Montagnac, his native place. Unfortunately his compliance 
with this condition was not so prompt as it should have been. He 
lingered in Paris to present a memorial to the king, soliciting some 
compensation for his sufferings, and the consequence was that he 
was again arrested, and confined mm the Bicetre, the vilest of all the 
criminal prisons in Paris, where he remained nearly four years, suf 
fering dreadfully from disease, vermin and filth, and reduced to such 
a state that he courted death as a release from torment 

At length the time of his emancipation arrived—and it was to the 
generous zeal and perseverance of a noble-hearted woman that he 
owed it. A memorial which Masers had written, at the suggestion 
of ove of the judges who had become interested in his story, was 
dropped in the street by a careless messenger to whom it had been 
entrusted, and was picked up by a young female, Madame Legros, 
the wile of a teacher, and herself carrying ov business in a small 
way asamercer. ‘The envelope was torn by lying in the wet, and 
Madame Legros read the paper, in which the sufferings of Masers 
were briefly set forth. Her feelings were strongly excited by the 
narrative, and from that moment she devoted herself, with an en- 
thusiasm of benevolence that wears the character of sublimity, to the 
task of rescuing the unhappy prisoner from his dungeon. For three 
vears she persisted, in the face of discouragements such as might 
well have overcome even a resolute spirit She had to endure pr 
vations, losses, and atrocious calummes—was reduced to sell her 
ornaments and part of her furniture, and to subsist on hard and scanty 
fare ; yet she never paused for a moment from the pursuit of her ob- 
ject, nor was ever heard to utter a regret that she had engaged mit 
Without relations, friends, fortune or assistance, she undertook every- 
thing, and shrank from no danger or fatigue. She forced her way 
to the levees of ministers, who alternately excited and extinguished 
her hopes—received her kindly and drove her away with rudeness— 
yet she never faltered, and at each repulse renewed her efforts with 
additional vigour. When within two months of her confinement 
she went from Paris to Versailles on foot, in the depth of winter— 
returned exhausted with fatigue and worn out with disappointment 
—worked more than half the night to gain the means of subsistence 
for the following day, and then repaired again to Versailles, with a 
fortitude that no toil could weaken and no demal overcome 

At length her noble efforts were rewarded with success. After 
thirty-five years of imprisonment, Latude Masers, at the age of sixty, 
broken in health and spirits, was set at liberty, and compensated lor 
his sufferings by a pension of eighty dollars per annum! Nine years 
afterward, in 1793, he recovered heavy damages from the heirs of 
Madame de Pompadour, and, notwithstanding the severe trials his 
frame had undergone, lived until 1805, attammg the age of eighty 
years, the best of which were wasted in the Bastille and other prisons, 
to appease the angry spirit of a profligate and vindictive woman 

It is pleasing to know that the heroism of Madame Legros was 
not altogether unrewarded. Subscriptions were raised of sufficient 

arnount to purchase annuities for her life, amounting to some fifteen 
hundred francs per annum, and the Montyon gold medal, annually 
given as the prize of virtue, was unanimously awarded to her by the 
French Academy. But her richest reward was in her own bosom, 
and in the admiration and respect of her contemporaries throughout 


the civilized world, wherever the story of Masers became known. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


MY BROTHER. 
BY JUDGE CONRAD 
He was asked whom he loved most, and he answered, his brother: the 
person who put the question then asked him, w ¢ loved next, and again 
he said, his brother. ** Whom in the third place And st t was, “my 
brother,” and so on till he put no more juestions to him about it 


Plutarch’s Cato 
Forever gone' I am alone—alone ' 


Yet my heart doubts; to me thou livest vet 
Love's lingering twilight o'er my soul is thrown 
E’en when the orb that lent that light is set 
Thou minglest with mv hopes—does Hope forget ? 
I think of thee, as thou wert at my side 

I grieve, and wh sper—** he too will regret," 

I doubt, and ponder—* how will he decide 


I strive, but ‘tis to win thy praises and thy pride 


For I thy praise could win—thy praise sincere 


How lov'st thou me—with more than woman's love 
And thou to me wert e’en as honour dear! 

Nature in one fond woof our Spirits wove 

Like wedded vines enclasping in the grove, 

We grew. Ah! 

But from the li 


wither'd now the fairer vine ' 
ving who the dead can move 


Blending their sere and green leaves, there they twine, 


And will, ull dust to dust shall mingle mine with thine 


The sunshine of our boyhood! 1 bethink 
How we were wont to beat the briery wood ; 
Or clamber, boastful, up the craggy brink, 
Where the rent mountain frowns « pon the flood 
That thrids that vale of beauty and of blood, 
Sad Wyoming ' 


How bv the silver-brow'd 


’ 


The whispering past will te 


cascade we stood 


And watch’'d the sunlit waters as they fel 


(So youth drops in the grave) down in the shadowy dell 


And how we plunged in Lackawana’s wave 
The wild-fowl startled, when to echo gay, 


In that hush'd dell, glad laugh and shout we gave 


j 


Or, on the shaded hill-side how we lay 


And wateld the bright rack on its beamy way, 


Dre aming high dreams of glory and of pride 


What heroes we, in freedom's deadliest fray" 
How pour'd we gladly forth life's ruddy tide, 


and shouted, smiled, and died ' 


Look'd to our skyey flag, 


Bright dreams—for ever past! 1 dream no more 


Memory is now my being her sweet tone 


Can, lkea spirit-spell, the lost restore 


My tried, my true, my brave, bright-thoughted ene' 
Few have a friend—and such a friend! But none 
Have, m this bleak world, more than one ; and he, 
Ever mine own, mine only—Aec is gone 
He fell—as hope had promised —for the free 


Alas! 


' 


Our early dream it was no dream to thee 


We 


Te pillow im my arms thy aching head, 


were not nearthee' Oh! IT would have given, 


All that I love of earth or hope of heaver 
But strangers laid thee in thy praine-bed ; 

And though the drum was roll'd, and tears were shed, 
"Twas not by those who loved thee first and best 

Now waves the billowy grass above the dead, 

The prainie-herd tread on thy throbless breast, 


Wo's me! I may not wee p above thy place of rest 


Now must I turn to stone Fair virtue, truth, 
Faith, love, were living things when thou wert here ; 
We shared a world, bright with the dew of youth, 
And spann'd by rainbow thoughts. Our souls sincere 


Knew, in their love, nor selfish taint nor fear 
We would have smiled, and for each other died ' 
All this to us how real and how dear' 


But now my bosom’s welling founts are dried, 


Jr pour, like ice-bound streams, a clull’d and voiceless tide 


Must it be everthus’ The festive hour 


Is festive now no more; for dumpling joy 


Smiles with thy smile; and musick’s melting power 


Speaks to my soul of thee! The stroggling sigh 


Chokes the faint laugh ; and from my swimming eye, 


ling, turns my cup to gall 


brother, d 


The tear-drop trick 
hour that bade thee, 
Mingles with all my days and poisons all, 


Man i 


Een as the it, 


g my life with gloom, as with a dead man'e pall 


Oh, may not men, hke strings that chord in tone, 
Mingle their spirits, and hereafter be 


One mm their nature, m their bemg one 


And may I not be blended thus with thee? 
Parted in body, brother, bore not we 

The self-same soul Ab me! with restless pain, 
My halved spirit yearneth to be free, 

And clasp its other self: for I would fain, 


Brother, be with the dead, to be with thee ayain! 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SHELLS AND SEAWEEDS. 


RECORDS OF A SUMMER VOYAGE TO CUBA. 
BY EPES SARGENT 


I 
THE DEPARTURE 


Acatn thy winds are pealing in mine ear ! 
Again thy waves are flashing in my sight! 
Thy memory-haunting tones again I hear, 
As through the spray our vessel wings her flight 
On thy cerulean breast, now swelling high, 
Again, thou broad Atlantick, am I cast! 
Six years, with noiseless tread, have glided by, 
Since, an adventurous boy, | hailed thee last. 
The sea-birds o'er me wheel, as if to greet 
An old companion, on my naked brow, 
The sparkling foam-drops not unkindly beat ; 
Flows through my hair the freshening breeze—and now 
The horizon’s ring enclasps me, and I stand 
Gazing where fades from view, cloud-like, my father-land ! 


it 
THE GALE, 


The nicht came down in terrour. Through the air, 
Mountains of clouds, with lurid summits, rolled ; 
The lightning kindling with its vivid glare 
‘Their outlines, as they rose heaped fold on fold. 
The wind, in fitful sughs, swept o'er the sea; 
And then a sudden lull, gentle as sleep, 
Soft as an infant's breathing, seemed to be 
Lain, like enchantment, on the throbbing deep 
But, false the calm! for soon the strengthened gale 
Burst, in one loud explosion, far and wide, 
Drowning the thunder’s voice! With every sail 
Close-reefed, our groaning ship heeled on her side ; 
The torn waves combed the deck ; while, o'er the mast, 
The meteors of the storm a ghastly radiance cast! 


i. 
MORNING AFTER THE GALE 


Bravely our trim ship rode the tempest through ; 
And, when the exhausted gale had ceased to rave, 
How broke the day-star on the gazer’s view! 
How flushed the orient every crested wave ! 
The sun threw down his shield of golden hight 
In fierce defiance on the ocean's bed ; 
Whereat, the clouds betook themselves to flight, 
Like routed hosts, with banners soiled and red. 
The sky was soon all brilliance, east and west ; 
All traces of the gale had passed away— 
The chiming billows, by the breeze carest, 
‘Tossed lightly from their heads the feathery spray. 
Ah! thus may Hope's auspicious star again 
Rise o'er the troubled soul where gloom and grief have been! 
Iv 
TO A LAND-BIRD. 


Thou wanderer from green fields and leafy nooks! 
Where blooms the flower and toils the honey-bee— 
Where odorous blossoms drift along the brooks, 
And woods and hills are very fair to see— 
Why hast thou left thy native bough to roam, 
With drooping wing, far o'er the briny billow ? 
Thou canst not, like the osprey, cleave the foam, 
Nor, like the petrel, make the wave thy pillow. 
Thou'rt like those fine-toned spirits, gentle bird ! 
Which, from some better land, to this rude life 
Seem borne—they struggle, ‘mid the common herd, 
With powers untitted for the seltish strife! 
Haply, at length, some zephyr wafts them back 
To their own home of peace, across the world’s dull track 
v. 
A THOUGHT OF TRE PAST 


I woke from slumber at the dead of night, 
Stirred by a dream which was too sweet to last— 
A dream of boyhood’s season of delight ; 
It flashed along the dim shapes of the past ! 
And, as I mused upen its strange appeal, 
Thrilling my heart with feclings undefined, 
Old memories, bursting from ‘Time's icy seal, 
Rushee, like sun-stricken fountains, on my mind. 
Scenes, among which was cast my early home, 
My favourite haunts, the shores, the ancient woods, 
Where, with my schoolmates, | was wont to roam, 
Green, sloping lawns, majestick solitudes— 
All rose before me, till, by thought beguiled, 
Freely I could have wept, as if once more a child. 


vi 
TROPICAL WEATHER 


We are afloat upon the tropick sea! 
Here summer holdeth a perpetual reign 
How flash the waters in their bounding glee 
The sky's soft purple is without a stain ! 
Full in our wake the smooth, warm trade-winds blowing, 
To their unvarying goal sull faithful run ; 
And as we steer, with sails before them flowing, 
Nearer the zenith daily climbs the sun 
The startled flying fish around us skim, 
Glossed, like the humming-bird, with rainbow dves ; 
And, as they dip into the water's brim, 
Swift in pursuit the preying dolphin hies 
All, all is fair; and, gazing round, we feel 
The south’'s soft languor gently o'er our senses steal 


Vil. 
A CALM 


Oh! for one draught of cooling northern air! 
That it might ponr its freshness on me now ; 


That it might kiss my cheek and cleave my hair, 

And part its currents round my fevered brow ! 
Ocean, and sky, and earth! a blistering calm 

Spread over all! how weary wears the day! 
Oh, lift the wave, and bend the distant palm, 

Breeze ! wheresoe’er thy lagging pinions stray. 
Triumphant burst upon the level deep, 

Rock the fixed hull and swell the clinging sail! 
Arouse the opal clouds that o'er us sleep, 

Sound thy shrill whistle! we will bid thee hail ! 
Though wrapt in all the storm-clouds of the North, 
Yet from thy home of ice, come forth, oh breeze come forth! 


vill. 
A WISH. 


That I were in some forest's green retreat! 
Beneath a towering arch of proud old elms ; 
Where a clear streamlet gurgled at my feet— 
Its wavelets glittering in their tiny helms ! 
Thick clustering vines, in many a rich festoon, 
From the high, rustling branches should depend ; 
Weaving a net, through which the sultry noon 
Might stoop in vain its fiery beams to send. 
There, prostrate on some rock’s gray sloping side, 
Upon whose tinted moss the dew yet lay, 
Would I catch glimpses of the clouds that ride, 
| Athwart the sky—and dream the hours away ; 
While through the alleys of the sunless wood 


The fanning breeze might steal, with wild-flowers’ breath imbued. 


Ix. 
TROPICAL NIGHT. 


But, oh ! the night !—the cool, luxurious night, 
Which closes round us when the day grows dim, 
And the sun sinks from his meridian height 
Behind the ocean’s occidental rim! 
Clouds in thin streaks of purple, green and red, 
Lattice his parting glory, and absorb 
The last bright emanations that are shed 
In wide profusion, from his failing orb. 
And now the moon, her lids unclosing, deigns 
To smile serenely on the charmed sea, 
That shines as if inlaid with lightning-chains, 
From which it hardly struggled to be free. 
Swan-like, with motion unperceived, we glide, 
Touched by the downy breeze, and favoured by the tide. 


x. 
THE PLANET JUPITER. 


Ever, at night, have I looked first for thee, 
O'er all thy astral sisterhood supreme! 
| Ever, at night, have I looked up to see 
The diamond lustre of thy quivering beam ; 
Shining sometimes through pillowy clouds serene, 
As they part from thee, like a loosened scroll ; 
Sometimes unveiled, in all thy native sheen, 
When no pale vapours underneath thee roll. 
Bright planet ! that art but a single ray 
From our Creator's throne, illume my soul ! 
Thy influence shed upon my doubtful way 
Through life's dark vista to the immortal goal— 
Gleam but as now upon my dying eyes, 
And Hope, from earth to thee, from thee to heaven, shall rise. 


xl. 
TO EGERIA. 


1} Leagues of blue ocean are between us spread ; 
And I cannot behold thee save in dreams! 
T may not hear thy voice, nor list thy tread, 
Nor see the light that ever round thee gleams. 
Fairest and best! ‘mid summer joys, ah, say, 
Dost thou e’er think of one, who thinks of thee— 
The Atlantick wanderer, who, day by day, 
Looks for thine image in the deep, deep sea? 
Long months, and years, perchance, will pass away, 
Ere he shall gaze into thy face again ; 
He cannot know what rocks and quicksands may 
Await him, on the future's shipless main ; 
But, thanked be memory! there are treasures still, 
Which the triumphant mind holds subject to its will 
Xt. 
CUBA 
What sounds arouse me from my slumbers light’ 
* Land ho! all hands ahoy !’—I'm on the deck. 
‘Tis early dawn. ‘The day-star yet is bright 
A few white vapoury bars the zenith fleck 
And lo! along the horizon, bold and high, 
The purple hills of Cuba! hail, all hail ! 
Isle of undying verdure, with thy sky 
Of purest azure! Welcome, odorous gale ! 
Oh! scene of life and joy! thou art arrayed 
In hues of unimagined loveliness— 
Sing louder, brave old mariner! and aid 
My swelling heart its rapture to express— 
For, from enchanted memory, never more 
Shall fade this dawn sublime, this bright, celestial shore ! 





ORIGINAL PENCILLINGS., 


LETTERS FROM UNDER A BRIDGE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS 


Do you remember, my dear doctor, in one of the Elizabethan dra- 
mas, (I forget which.) the description of the contention between the 
Did you ever remark how a bird, 
the first note which breaks 
Have 
you noticed the emulation of pigs in a pasture—how the gallopping 
by of a horse in the road sets them off for a race to the limits of the 


nightingale and the page's lute? 
sitting silent in a tree, will trill out, at 


the stillness, as if he had waited for that signal to begin? 


cross-fence? 


|| has written for himself. 
| matick way, would be a partnership (a /a Beaumont and Fletcher) 


I have been sitting here with my feet upon the autumn leaves, 
portfolio on knee, for an hour. The shadow of the bridge cuts a 


|line across my breast, leaving my thinking machinery in shadow 
| while the farmer portion of me mellows in the sun; the air is as still 


as if we had suddenly ceased to hear the growing of the grain, and 
the brook runs leaf-shod over the pebbles like a child frightened by 


| the silence into a whisper. You would say this was the very mark 
and fashion of an hour for the silent sympathy of letter-writing Yet 


here have I sat, with the temptation of an unblotted sheet before 
me, and my heart and thoughts full and ready, and by my steady 
gazing in the brook, you would fancy I had taken the sun's function 
to myself and was sitting idle to shine. All at once from the open 


| window of the cottage poured a passionate outbreak of Beethoven's 


musick, (played by the beloved hand,) and with a kind of fear that 
I should not overtake it, and a resistless desire (which, I dare say, 


| you have felt in hearing musick) to appropriate such angelick utter. 


ance to the expression of my own feelings, I forthwith started into a 
scribble, and have filled my first page as you see—without drawing 

“S 
nib. If turning over the leaf break not the charm, you are likely to 


| have an answer writ to your last before the shadow on my breast 


creeps two buttons downward. 
Your letter was short, and if this were not the commencement of 
a new score, I should complain of it more gravely. Writing so soon 
after we had parted, you might claim that you had little to say; yer 
I thought (over that broiled oyster after the play) that your vo! ible 
discourse would “ put a girdle round the earth” in less time than 
Ariel. I listened to you as thie child looks at the river, wondering 
when it would all run by. Yet that might be partly disuse in Wing 
ing—for I have grown rustick with a year’s seclusion. I found it in 
other things. My feet swelled with walking on the pavement. My 
eyes were giddy with the multitude of people. My mouth hecame 
parched with the excitement of greetings, and surprises, and the 
rising of my tones to the metropolitan pitch. I was nearly exhausted 
by mid-day with the * infinite deal of nothing.” 
can explain why “ patter versus clatter,” did not finish me quite 
Ah! how admirably Charles Matthews plaved that night ! 


Homeeopathy alone 


The 
papers have well named him the Mercury of comedians. His play- 
ing will probably create a new school of play-zriting—someth 2 
like what he has aimed at (without sufficient study) in the pieces he 
The first thing I could imagine in the dra- 





between the stage knowledge and comick talent of Matthews, and 
the penetrating, natural and observant humour of Boz. The true 
‘humour of the time” has scarcely been reached, on the stage, since 
Moliére, and it seems to me that a union of the talents of these two 
men (both very young) might bring about a new era in high comedy 
Matthews has the advantage of having been from boyhood conversant 
with the most polished society. He was taken to Italy when a boy 
by one of the most munificent and gay noblemen of Eng!and, an in- 
timate of his father, and, if I have been rightly informed, was | 
companion for several years of foreign residence and travel. I re- 
member meeting him at a dinner-party in London three or four years 
since, when probably he had never thought seriously of the stage 





Yet at that time it was remarked by the person who sat next me, 
that a better actor than his father was spoiled in the son 
making no particular effort at humour on the occasion to which | 


He was 


refer, but the servants, including a fat butler of remarkable gravity, 
were forced to ask permission to leave the room—their laughter be- 


coming uncontrollable. He would doubtless have doubled his pro- 


| fits in this country had he come as a single star; but I trust his 


success will still be sufficient to establish him in an annual orbit— 
from east to west 

One goes to the city with fresh eyes after a year’s absence, and | 
was struck with one or two things, which, in their gradual wax or 
What 7’ Deum has 


been chanted, for example, over the almost complete disappearance 


wane, you do not seem to have remarked 
of the dandies? I saw but two while I was in New-York, and w 
them it was nature's caprice. They would have been dandies equally 
in fig-leaves or wampum. The era of (studiously) plain clothes ar- 
rived some years ago in England, where Count D’Orsay and an oc- 
casional wanderer from Broadway, are the only freshly-remembered 
apparitions of excessively dressed men; and slow as has been its ad- 
vent to us, itis sooner come than was predicted. I feared, for one, that 
our European reputation of being the most expensive and showy ot 
nations was based upon the natural extreme of our political character 


and would last as long as the republick. I am afraid still, that the 
ostentation once shown in dress is but turned into another channe 

and that the equipages of New-York more than supply the showiess 
Finery 


abated in the costume. But even this is a step onward 


on the horse is better than finery on the owner. The caparison o! 
an equipage is a more manly study than the toilet of the fine gentle- 
man, and possesses besides the advantage of being left properly t 
the saddler. On the whole it struck me that the countenance o! 
Broadway had lost a certain flimsy and tinsel character with which 
it used to impress me, and had, in a manner, grown hearty and wn- 
pretentious. I should be glad to know (and none can tell me better 
than yourself) whether this is the outer seeming of deeper changes 
Streets have expressive faces, and I have long 


It would be difficult to fee! fantastic 


in our character 
marked and trusted them 
in the sumptuous gravity of Bond-street—as difficult to feel grat 
in the bright airiness of the Boulevard. In these two thoroughfares 
you are made to feel the distinctive qualities of England and France. 
What say you of the changed expression of Broadway ! 

Miss Martineau, of all travellers, has doubtless written the most 
salutary book upon our manners, (malgré the womanish pique which 


distorted her judgment of Everett and others.) but there ts one re- 


| proach which she has recorded against us in which | have felt some 
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petrietick glory, but which I am beginning to fear we deserve no 
Jonger. The text of her fault-finding is the Quixotick attention of 
Americans to women in publick conveyances, apropos of a gentle- | 
man’s politeness who took an outside seat upon a coach to give a 
lady room for her feet. From what I could observe in my late two 
or three days’ travel, I think I could encourage Miss Martineau to 
return to America with but a trifling risk of being too particularly 
attended to, even were she incognita and young. We owe this 
décadence of chivalry to Miss Martineau, I think it may be safely 
aid. In acountry where every person of common education reads 
every book of travels in which his manners are discussed, the most 
casual mention of a blemish even by a less authority than Miss 
Martineau acts as an instant cautery. I venture to say that a young 
lady could scarcely be found in the United States, who would not 
vive you on demand a complete list of our national faults and foibles, 
A recorded by Hall, Hamilton, Trollope and Martineau. Why, 
they form the common staple of conversation and jest. Ay, and of 
speculation ! Hamilton's book was scarcely dry from the press before 
orders were made out to an immense extent for egg-cups and silver 
forks. Mrs. Trollope quite extinguished the trade in spit-boxes, and 
made fortunes for the finger-glass manufacturers ; and Captain Mar- 
rvatt, | understand, is besieged in every city by the importers to 
know upon what deficiency of table furniture he intends to be severe. 
It has been more than ence suggested (and his manners aided the 
dea) that Hamilton was probably a travelling agent for the plated- 
fork manufactories of Birmingham. And a fair caveat to both readers 
and reviewers of future books of travels, would be an inquiry touch- 
ng their probable bearing on English manufactures. I would not be 
iiberal to Miss Martineau, but I would ask any candid person 
whether the influx of thick shoes and cotton stockings simultanecusly 
with her arrival in this country, could have been entirely an unpre- 
meditated coincidence? 

We are indebted, I think, to the Astor House, for one of the pleas- 
antest changes that I noticed while away—and I like it the better, 
that it is a departure from our general rule of imitating English 
habits too exclusively. You were with us there, and can bear wit- 
ness to the delightful society we met at the ladies’ ordinary, while 
the excellence of the table and service, and the prevalence of well- 
bred company, had drawn the most exclusive froin their private 
parlours, and given to the daily society of the drawing-room the 
character of the gay and agreeable watering-places of Germany. 
The solitary confinement of English hotels, always seemed to me 
particularly unsuited to the position and wants of the traveller 
Loneliness is no evil at home, where bouks and regular means of 
employment are at hand, but to be abandoned to four walls and a 
portmanteau, in a strange city, of a rainy day, is what nothing but an 
Englishman would dream of calling comfertable. It was no small 
relief to us, on that drizzling and chilly autumn day, which you 
remember, to descend to a magnificent drawing-room, filled with some 
fifty or a hundred well-bred people, and pass away the hours as they 
would be passed under similar circumstances in a hospitable country- 
house in England. The beautiful architecture of the Astor apart- 
ments, and the sumptuous elegance of the furniture and table service, 
make it in a measure a peculiarity of the house; but the example 
is likely to be followed in other hotels and cities, and I hope it will 
become a national habit, as in Germany, for strangers to meet at 
their meals and in the publick rooms. Life seems to me too short 
for English exclusiveness in travel. 

I determined to come home by Wyoming, after you left us, and 
took the boat to Philadelphia accordingly. We passed two or three 
days in that clean and pleasant city, and among other things made an 
excursion to Laurel Hill—certainly the most beautiful cemetery 
i the world, after the Necropolis of Scutari. Indeed the spot is 
selected with something like Turkish feeling—for it seems as if it 
were intended to associate the visits to the resting-places of the 
departed more with our pleasures, than our duties. The cemetery 
xecupies a lofty promontory above the Schuylkill, possessing the 
nequality ef surface so favourable to the object, and shaded with 
nes and other ornamental trees of great age and beauty. The 
views down upon the river and through the sombre glades and alleys 
{the burial-grounds are unsurpassed for sweetness and repose 
The elegance which marks everything Philadelphian, is shown already 
nthe few monuments erected. An imposing gateway leads you in 
from the high road, and a freestone group, large as life, representing 
ld Mortality at work on an inscription, and Scott leaning upon a 
ombstone to watch his toil, faces the entrance. I noticed the area 
of one tomb enclosed by a chain of hearts, cast beautifully in iron. 
The whole was laid out in gravel-walks, and there was no grave 
without its flowers. 
me deeply, and I look upon this, and Mount Auburn at Cambridge, 
is delightful indications of a purer growth in our national character, 
It is a real-life poetry, which 


I confess the spirit of this sweet spot atlected 


tan politicks and money-getting 
reflects as much glory upon the age as the birth of a Homer. 

The sun has crept down to my paper, dear doctor, and the shadow 
of the bridge falls cooler than is good for my rheumatism. I wish 
‘at the blessing of Ceres upon Ferdinand and Miranda, 

** Spring come to you at farthest, 
In the very end of harvest,” 
I enjoy winter when it comes, but its 
It is delightful to get home, how- 


might light on Glenmary 
‘pproach is altogether detestable 
ever, for, like Prospero, in the play I have just quoted, there is a 
“delicate Ariel,” (content,) who only waits on me in solitude. You 
will carry out the allegory, and tell me I have Caliban too, but to the 


rudeness of country monsters, I take as kindly as Trinculo. And now || sibly furnish 


NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICKS. 


A CHAPTER ON CHINA. 





BY WILLIAM COX 


We have all heard of ‘Chinese puzzles,” and very ingenious 
things they are ; but China itself is the great puzzle to the politician, 
the philosopher, the political economist, and, indeed, mankind gen- 
erally. It is to the moral world what the plain of Cobi or the desert 
of Zahara is to the physical—nothing can be made of any of them. 
It is the ** great unknown.” 

On the map, what an eye-sore is it to the inquisitive. To them 
it stands in pretty much the same relation among the nations that the 
** blue-chamber” did to Fatima, in Blue Beard’s castle. Into all 
other apartments might poor Fatima enter, and examine the walls, 
ornaments, and furniture, to her heart's content; and so may the 
inquisitive peep into all the other nations of the earth, take an in- 


ventory of their effects, and see what is to be seen; but China is 


their *‘ blue-chamber.”’ Not that we for a moment entertain the idea 


that it is filled with decapitated wives—the amazing fecundity of | 


the people altogether precluding such a supposition—bat still, if you 
enter, without special permission granted, you may chance to find 
your head sit as loosely on your shoulders as those of the images of 
the Chinese mandarins which keep oscillating to and fro in the win- 
dows of our tea-and-sugar repositories. 

To write a chapter or a book about China, is to advertise our igno- 
rance, by showing how little we do know. 

It is very provoking; more especially, as there is not anything 
grand, dark, shadowy, or sublime about the mystery. It is a mere 
tantalizing of the curiosity ; for we cannot easily identify either China 
or the Chinese with the “ sublime and beautiful.” They make no 
impression upon the imagination. We regard them as a congrega- 
tion of innumerable individuals, but never as a mighty people. There 
is something smal! about them, notwithstanding their numbers. This 
may be in part owing to their cups and saucers; for it is utterly 
impossible to invest the formal ceremonies, small-eyed, bowing, 
bald-headed, pig-tailed beings depicted thereon, with any of the ele- 
ments of grandeur. Their very gravity, (unlike the calm, self- 
possessed gravity of an Indian,) has something of an owlish, ludicrous 
character about it. They come up to your idea of the sort of folks 

“ Whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ; 

And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

On purpose to be dress'd in an opinion 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit.” 
And yet it is not the heavy, stolid gravity of the Hollander either 
You can very well imagine that if one of those queer, insignificant 
figures was provoked, that he would grin and chatter with all the 
vehemence of a monkey. 

But is it not of itself an exceeding mystery that in this, the all-pe- 
netrating nineteenth century, we know very little more of a country, 
containing upwards of three hundred millions of souls, than we did 
after Marco Paulo contrived to pop his nose into it about five and a 
half centuries ago. The general extent of information current about 
this curious people, despite even such authors as Barrow and Sir 
George Staunton, is, that they once upon a time built an exceedingly 
great wall, and that a philosopher was born amongst them named 
Confucius. Those who have bestowed a little more attention upon 
the subject have, perhaps, learned the names of a few of their rivers 
or principal towns ; and the traders who go to Canton have, per- 
chance, picked up a few loose and erroneous notions concerning 
their manners and customs from the amphibious creatures who hang 
about the outskirts of that sea-port ; furnishing about as correct a 
means of judging, doubtless, of the great whole, as a publick-house 
in Wapping furnishes of an English nobleman’s residence; but as 
regards the immense interiour—the habits, morals, feelings, modes 
of thinking, domestick life, and social intercourse of the mighty mass 
of inhabitants—their internal trade, therr mode of cultivating the 
earth, and above all, the puzzle how about one-third of the entire 
population of the globe contrives to live and conduct the business of 
life within such comparatively narrow bounds—of all this we say, 
we are about as profoundly ignorant as we are of the manners and 
customs of the Moonites 

But these things are not the marvel of a day, merely, or even a 
century or so 
affairs has prevailed from time immeinorial ; and these formal, quiet 


As far as can possibly be learned, the same state o/ 


ladies and gentlemen have been going on in the same undeviating 
course, from a period far anterior to the most remote antiquity of the 
nations of Europe. And yet, what a dust a portion of the people of 
the latter kick up about their genealogies! their petty ancestral 
lines of some five or six hundred years duration! Pooh! let us 
have the genuine thing at once. Let us have the pedigree of some 
great Yang-foo-choo or other, who can probably trace his descent 
in a direct line to Noah, at the least 

There is not anything more extraordinary about them than the 
(almost) provoking quietude and tranquillity in which they have con 
trived to subsist, increase, and multiply. True, there has been now 
and then a trivial rebellion and consequent slaughter, just sufficient 
to preserve their Malthusians from going utte rly distracted, but 
nothing to speak of. Meanwhile, the nations of the west have been 
ina perpetual state of perturbation and ferment, and have assiduously 
essayed to * keep down the population” by all the various means 
that pike, sword, arrow, musket, cannon, and gunpowder could pos. 
And very successful, it must be allowed, have they 


I must to the woods, and by the aid of these same “ ancient and fish- | been in their zealous endeavours; the population of all the nations 


like” 


monsters, transplant me a tree or two before sunset. 


Adieu. || of Europe—English, French, Spaniards, Germans, Italians, Greeks, 


Russians, Turks—being little more, at the present day, than one- 
half that of the single empire of China. It would really seem, from 
their different styles of going on, as if the one party had been swal- 


|| lowing brandy all the time, the other had been sipping tea 


But yet, with all their admirable management and sensible modes of 
proceeding, the Chinese are no great favourites with us irregular west- 
ern folks. There is not anything striking or picturesque about them 
They are not morally mountainous and voleanick erowgh for our 
tastes, and are associated in our minds with old women, tea pots, 
and hot water. Neither do we at all sympathize with their indispo- 
sition not to “kick up a row.” Jt seems so odd not to quarrel! 
Of course there can be no patriots among them 

Even their language, that there is so much noise about, we do not 
greatly admire 
ually unpoetick 


It is capitally adapted for rhyming, yet most essen- 
about it, 
enough to turn half the population into ballad-mongers. It is the 
antipodes of the Welsh ; the one, being so bristled with consonants, 
that you are afraid to put a word of it into your mouth, and glad to 


There is an apparent * fatal facility ” 


sputter it out again as speedily as possible ; and the other, so diluted 
with vowels, that you can scarce distinguish one word from another ; 
about one-third of the language, to the eye of the initiated, being com- 
and another third of 


Besides, it appears their alphabet 


posed merely of * loo-choo-foo-lee-see-kee,” 
** whang-shang-lang-tang-sung.” 


consists of about eighty thousand letters! so that it would take a 


;man the better part of a life-time to learn his a 8 c's, or what is 


equivalent to them. The consequence is, that they never learn a 


thousandth part of them, but manage to get along with the “keys ” 
or roots of their mother tongue, in pretty much the same manner that 
our children make known their wants without the assistance of a 
dictionary. It must, however, be a capital language for lawyers, as 
it is said about fifty different senses can be attached to a single 
word ! 


bill of indictment, or deed of assignment 


It would, doubtless, be very edifying to peruse a Chinese 


Inall 


countries it is an especial advantage to the poets to have soft or so- 


There is one thing for which they deserve commendation 


norous names attached to the rivers and rivulets of their native land, 
and when they happen to have been baptized (if we may be allowed 
the word) injudiciously, it is a perpetual stumbling-block m their 
way. The Chinese, it must be allowed, have given their two prin 


cuphontous titles at the 


cipal streams, the Hoan-ho and the Kian-ku, 
least, and such as will ** slip into a verse with ease.” The * mighty 
Hoan-ho,” and the * gentle Kian-ku!” But then, again, thev have 
called their principal lake * Tong-ting-how !" Now, what poet can 
possibly make anything of * 'Tong-ting-how’ Again, the names of 
the provinces, or grand divisions of their empire, are most insignifi 
cant and contemptible. There is one containing about thirty-eight 


millions of souls, or about three times the population of the entre 


United States, which they call “ Pe-chee-lee What a name 


Who ever heard of Pe-chee-lee' It cuts not half so great a figure 
in the eye of the world as the New-York militia 

Weadmire, however, the Chinese for their immoveable satisfaction 
and self-complacency with which they regard themselves, and the 
hearty contempt they evince for us “ barbarians."’ This is very 
amusing, coming, as it does, in such strong contrast with our own 
fine notions of superiority. They call their country “ Tchon-Kone,” 
or “the centre of the world,” regarding all others as mere appen 


dages to it; and when Lord Macartney made his famous voyage, 


‘for the express purpose of establishing an extensive commercial 


intercourse between Great Britain and China, for the mutual advan 
tage of both countries, the Chinese turned up their noses at his pro 
posals in pleasant astonishinent; and the prime minister politely 
gave his lordship to understand, that there could not be anything 
** mutual "’ in the affair ; that the intercourse he sought might very 
likely be of advantage to Great Britain, but that China, being alto- 
gether independent of the rest of the earth, of course whatever Great 
Britain could do, could not by possibility be of any benefit to the 
And they 


plenitude of their grace and goodness, and pity for the wants and 


“celestial empire ! vet make account that it 1s only the 


necessities of us barbactans, which induces ihem to allow us to come 


and take away their tea and deposit some insignificant matter as an 


Now, considert: 


this is treateng us with sad d 


acknowledgment ¢ what we think of ourselves, 


srespect; so that any editor attached 


to liquor may, with great propriety, launch his thunderbolts at the 
* tee-totallers,”’ for endeavouring to render us yet more dependent for 
our comforts upon a conceite d nation, who holds us im pretty muc h 


the same estimation that we hold a tribe of wandering Esquimaux 





ORIGINAL PORTRAITS, 


ALPUA AND OMEGA, 

KRY THEODORE 8. FAY 
rope, inhabiting a 
Thsace and 
the Creeks 
ilpture and architec 


Tue Greeks were a celebrated people of E 
country on the Mediterranean, bounded on the north by 
Dalmatia ‘The fame of 
has descended to our day; their attempts at s« 
ture make a and thew literary works are 
considered good, even by many modern criticks In the circum 
to relate, | wish to be definite, and to 


The Mediterranean is a sea 


respectabie 


ay pearance , 


stances which | am about 








begin at the beginning I wish to ta an enlarged v.ew of the 
subject. ‘These Greeks had a language which was founded on an 
alphabet It is not here necessary to describe the form of each one 


of the characters of which this alphabet was composed—that would 
be entering too much into detail; and history, while she draws a tirm 
outline, should not delay too long wpon the’shadowing. It is sufficient 
to inform the unlearned and those whose employments do not allow 
them tune for profound meditation, that this alphabet, whatever were 
the nature of its intermediate symbols, had fico which stood at the 
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farthermost possible distance from each other, the one occupied a | 
place at the beginning ; the other had assigned it by the Grecian || 
gods, a post completely, unequivocally, and entirely at the end. Even |) 
the unlearned reader may perceive that this is @ difference. Nor || 
was this difference slight ; neither was it accidental, nor temporary. | 
It was a difference fixed—immutable—unshunnable. It was to last || 
as long as the language lasted. ‘True, in the course of their active || 
avocations, they were sometimes brought into contact together. 
They were seen by the other letters in occasional juxtaposition. But | 
these approaches were casual and momentary They made no dif- 
ference in their distance from each other behind the scenes. The 
star actor in a tragedy, before the audience, mav have a familiar 
interview with one of the supernumeraries, and may allow himself 
to be shaken hands with cordially, and perhaps slapped on the back ; 
but the supernumerary does not presume upon that when the play 
is over. In short, these two letters, alpha and omega, according to 
the sublime Grecian principle of predestination, which was always | 
making young gentlemen murder their fathers and marry their mothers 
with the most innocent intentions, and amiable characters possible ; | 
this grand Grecian predestination, | say, had put alpha—there, and | 
omega—there ; the one at the head, the other at the fail; and there | 
they had to stay! It was lucky for them that they had no worse a 
task , for the gods, in those times, took as much delight in setting their 
worshippers by the ears, and sitting round in a circle to see therm 
fight, as do the classick gentlemen of England, at the present time, 
in betting on the turn-to of a couple of game-cocks. It was lucky | 
that omega had not been predestined to cut alpha’s throat, or alpha 
to kick omega, neck and heels, out of the alphabet. No such fiat 
had been issued, and the decree of fate merely required that alpha | 
should for ever remain at one end, and omega at the other. The 
Greeks, who were shrewd fellows in their way, and have rendered | 
themselves exceedingly famous by their frequent success in seeing || 
through a millstone with a hole in it, soon discovered that there was 
something stiff and distant between these two little gentlemen. At 
length their mutual relations grew to be generally observed, and fell 
into a proverb ; and the big warriours and long-talkers of these noisy 
savages began to jest about it among themselves, til] at length, 
whenever any two things struck them as oppesites—as very distant 
from each other—as particularly unlike—they called the:n, a/pha 
and omega 

I hope I have explained myself. I trust that the title of this paper 
—which I mean to make uncommonly interesting—will now be clear, || 
and that, as the reader accompanies me, he will comprehend the sly 
hit which I intended at the two persons alluded to, by calling them || 
“alpha and omega.” I] 

Mr. Dick and Mr. Nick were two gentlemen, as those very accurate 
persons, the lawyers, say, “of the city and county of New-York.” 
They were not of the city alone—they were not of the county alone 
The city isin the county. It might be possible for one or both to be of 
the county, without being of the city. It would not be possible for 
them to be of the city without being also of the county. An argu- 
ment of great legal beauty and eloquence might be conducted upon 
this point, and if either Mr. Dick or Mr. Nick will give me a fee, | | 
will with pleasure argue it for them. It would, however, be asking |} 
a little too much of me, without remuneration, to go through the |} 
labours of such an undertaking, and to bring my professional know- | 
ledge, and the skill which experience and practice have given me, to 
elucidate a case which, whatever obvious advantage Mr. Dick and 
Mr. Nick would gain by it, and however it would enlighten the 
world at large, would not, I take the liberty to say, afford me my 
merited compensation. It may be certainly hinted that the honour 
of snch an achievement, and the additional fame likely to accrue to 
me therefrom, as a professional man, and so forth ; and my disinter- 
ested desire to serve my fellow-creatures, ought to be sufficient 
inducements—but, however gratified my vanity may be, I trust I 
may be excused for intimating, that professional merit ought to 
be as well paid as mechanica! labour, that the expenses of a large 
family cannot be defrayed by empty glory, and that, after all is said 


| then replied : 


| tions are very common 


|| quizzing—* his dress 


“Dick, my friend, good afternoon,” ‘said I, shaking hin kindly | 


by the hand—* are you going down *” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, walk with me.” He looked me in the face a moment, and 
“ Well, [ will.” 

And so we turned and walked on together. We talked and rambled 
on towards the Battery, and entered that almost unrivalled promenade 


| Dick had on a pair of his striped trousers, with a piece of black cord 


The bosom of his coat was covered with frogs 


run down each leg 
His hat was 


His vest was figured in squares, like a chess-board. 


| made high, turned up close at the sides, and came toa point in front, 


like a revenue-cutter, as if it had been built to walk against the wind 

By and by whom should we meet but Nick. The latter was in 
his pepper-and-salts. He had on his little, round, low, meek hat, 
rather broad in the brim, to which there was a slight visible turn-up 
behind, but that was oceasioned by his coat collar. He always wore 
it on the back of his head, leaving his forehead bare; while Dick 


|| wore his pulled down over his eyes, as if he was going to fight a 


duel, or had got all tight for a gale 

We three walked along the pavement by the water-side, and the 
conversation for some time was neutral. ‘These negative conversa- 
Indeed they are the most useful to a man 
of the world. People should not teach their sons to talk sense ; that 
is altogether a secondary consideration. Nonsense—nothings— 
these are required in company ; and here is where so many intelli- 
gent fathers fail in bringing up their children ; and this 1s the reason 


| why fools often get along so much better than other people. 


** How very green the water is,”’ said Nick. 

“ Exceedingly,” replied Dick. 

“It's beautiful weather,” said Nick. 

‘* First-rate,” said [—(because I think every man ought to join 
the conversation. ) 

* It's too fine to last,”’ said Dick. 

“«T don’t think we shall have rain though,” replied Nick 

Just at this interesting crisis—just as we were warming up—a 
little sail-boat came towards shore with the greatest velocity. 

* How very fast that boat comes!" said Dick. 

“Very,” said Nick. And so forth, and so forth. These two 
people neutralized each other; each was afraid to utter his ideas 
before his companion. At length we all returned to the gate, and 
Nick took leave of us, we wishing to prolong our walk. When he 
was gone, Dick opened his heart 

“Scarlet, did not you observe something odd about Nick's 
manner 

“No,” said I. 

* Did not he seem rather sarcastick ?” 

*T really did not remark it.” 

** When he replied to me about the boat ?” 

** Upon my word | did not pay attention.” 

“ He 1s a very odd fellow,” said Dick. 

** Why, yes,” said I, ** he has his oddities, certainly—we all have.” 

* Yes, that may be, but owr oddities,” continued he, poking his 
hat round into my face, “ are neither here nor there. Nick is really 
eccentrick about his dress, for instance.” 

** His dress !"’ said I, rather surprised, and stealing a glance into 


in 


: 


| 


| 


the countenance of my companion to see whether or not he was 


Yes 


* Yes, his dress,”’ continued Dick, bringing up his under lip and 


; chin with the supercilious expression of a man about to criticise 


his friend. 

“What do you find in his dress 

* Why his way of—his éasée. 
behind.” 

** That is, his coat-collar,” said T exculpatorily 

* And his pepper-and-salt pantaloons,” said Dick. 

“Tt as a queer taste,” said I 

“If there is anything,” said Dick, “ which I like to see, it is an 


’” asked I. 
His little affected hat, turned up 


|| avoidance of anything like oddity, or affectation of oddity in dress, 


and done, the real thing needful is—the cash | anything which can attract attention.” 


|| 


Mr. Dick and Mr. Nick were of the city and county of New-York. 








These two individuals were the alpha and omega of men. They 
were unlike in their fates, their fortunes—their forms and their faces— || « 
their noses were unlike, their gait and air were unlike—the Grecian 
dissimilarity between them reached even to the minutest article of 
attire, or of food—thev wore hats of a totally different construction, 
that of Mr. Dick was always in the very van, the pioneer of the 


} 


11 


|| on the part of his fellow-mortals. 
| In the meantime Dick went on. 


If for nothing else than an experiment in human nature, I deter- 


mined to ascertain whether a man with such a hat, and such a vest, 


and such a pair of trousers, as were worn at this moment by my 


| friend Dick, could really be unconscious of the oddity thereof, and 


sould be seriously engaged in animadverting upon any similar vagaries 
My task, however, was delicate. 


‘** A man owes to his fellow-citizens a certain respect. He should, 
n nothing, seem to retire very far from them; it is like despising 


new-fashion; that of Mr. Nick, the last straggler in the rear of || their taste, or courting their notice.” 


the old—their boots were different, their vests were different—and 
while one sported a blue, swallow-tailed coat, the other wore a green |; 
bob-tail. Dick's trousers were fanciful in make and pattern—some- || ¢ 
times he came out of a morning with broad stripes down, the next | 
day he mounted cross-bars. ‘The love of odd colours and patterns | 

| 

| 


for his trousers, was a weakness with him. J believe he would have 
liked a pair printed with a map of the world, or Bonaparte crossing 
the Alps, or General Jackson at the battle of New-Orleans. I do || v 
I speak of it as a weakness—I say, had trousers of that description 
come into fashion, he would have been gratified, he would have 
been among the first—I go farther, | say, had he received the 
information at a sufficiently early date, he would have been the first 
to wear them. TI knew Dick perfectly—a clever, good fellow, but 
with a very odd taste in frousers ! 

Nick, on the contrary, indifferent to idle pomp, used always to 
wear plain pepper-and-salt, cut as heaven pleased. His mind was i] 
not in those things. He had a soul above coats, whatever might be 
the cut of their tails; and his hat was a ‘little, low, broad-brim, 
without any turning up here, or turning down there, or any of those 
oblique singularities which lurked in the hat of his rival. At the 
bottom, in the inside, he used to wafer ina square piece of white 
paper, on which was written in conspicuous letters, * Mr. Nick” 
a trouble, in my humble opinion, unnecessary, as no one either 
would or could have carried it off by mistake 

I could fill a volume with a list of points which render these two 
persons dissimilar. Dick loved cats—Nick turned pale at them. || 
The latter kept a dog—if the other dreaded anything, it was hydro- 
pholna. Nick was passionately fond of buckwheat cakes—Dick was | 
the only native American I ever saw who was not. It was a curions 
coincidence to find two individuals so different. Nor was the 
difference between them confined to their hats and trousers. It 
seemed yet further carried out in their minds and character \} 

I was going out one afternoon to walk down Broadway, when T | 
was hailed by a mild voice before me—* Scarlet.” I turned. * How | 


} 





are you, Scarlet?” | 





** But you cannot suspect Mr. Nick of either of these?” said I. 

* Well, I don’t know ; Mr. Nick, under his quiet exteriour, nay 
conceal, we cannot tell what irregular passion or ambition.” . 

“ Men will dress differently,” said I. 

* Yes, but not so ostentatiously.”’ 

“Mr. Nick is a modest man,” rejoined I. 

* Ah, there we have it; your modest men are the deuse. It is 
very difficult to determine what they are. They are too modest to 
Nero was a modest man till the ice was broken. 


He was too squeamish to sign a death-warrant.” 


” 


* You are severe 
**No; Nick, in my opinion, is wilfully eccentrick.” 
Now was my time. 

“You are, I repeat.” said I, ‘too severe. 


What if Mr. Nick 


chose to be equally severe—equally—” 


“ Well.” 

“ Equally unreasonable—” I hesitated 

* Well, go on,” said Nick, perfectly unconscious. 

** Equally unjust upon others.” 

** Certainly,” said Dick. “Society would doubtless supply him with 


a sufficiency of topicks.”’ 


“But suppose—" I paused 
* Well,” said Dick, with a placid smile, as of one who felt sure 


| of being able to refute an argument even before he heard it. 


“S Ippose— 
“Well” 

* That Nick should—" 

* Well, go on.” 

“Should take you, for example.” 

“Me?” said Dick, his smile, if possible, growing more placid and 


imperturbable 


“Yes.” 
“ Me?’ 
“Yes. Suppose that Nick, or any other person, should choose to 


be hypercritical.” 


“And to subject me to a scrutiny,” continued Dick calmly and 


| 
} 


pleasantly, finishing the sentence which I had not the hardihood to 
complete. 

* Exactly.” 

“* They should be very welcome, I am sure.” 

“ They should *” 

“Yes; but what could they say of me?” he inquired, with the 
most entire simplicity. 

* Your—your—” 

‘Go on, my dear sir,” said Dick, “ my what?” 

“ Your waistcoat,” said I with the effort of a man who applies the 
match to a powder-magazine, and waits in the momentary expecta- 
tion of being blown into the air. But the serenity of the 
remained uninterrupted 

** My waistcoat !” 

** Ay, and your ¢rousers.” 

“Well!” 

“ And your hat,” concluded I, like Macbeth, feeling that retreat 
was as bad as going on. 

* Well,” said Dick, “what could they find to say of my hay, 
my waistcoat either, | should like to know ?” 5 

“ They might certainly say,”’ replied I, “ that your taste—” 

“ Well.” 

“ Though exquisite,” said I, desirous of softening matters 

* Well!” 

** Was—at least—rather—rather—peculrar.”” 

Dick stopped, and made me stop. He took me by the button, as 
some men will when you are walking in the street, and he got before 
me, so as to impede, by actual force, my further progress till he had 
replied to my observation. 

“Scarlet,” said he, ‘you are the first human being who ever 
addressed a word to me upon my faste in dress.” 

* The deuse '”’ thought I. 

* | have sometimes wondered at it ; but you are the rery first.” 

** Pistols, and a small boat—at the least,” thought I. 

* And I feel grateful to you for your goodness, and I admire your 
discrimination,” continued Dick. “ Yes, I know I have a good 
taste in dress. I know men generally do not sufficiently attend 
to these things.” 

** No, they do not,” said I, not knowing exactly what I said 

‘*T am sure,” continued Dick, “* whatever they say of me, they 
will say ‘ ¢here’s a man who dresses well.’ ”’ . 

He made the last word emphatick. [ was silent. 

“ Well!’ repeated Dick st'll more emphatically. 

I was still silent. Dick looked into my face a look of delight, 
of utter confidence—and repeated. ’ 

* A man who dresses well.’ 

I reflected upon human nature. Poor Dick ! he had not the slight- 
est suspicion. There were frogs on the bosom of his coat at that 
moment. The colours on his waistcoat were half an inch square : 
and his striped trousers made every third person turn round and 
smile. And he had lived fire-and-fifty years in the world ; and, for 
about forty of them, had worn clothes which had made him a sort of 
by-word ; and he had not only never dreamed of such a thing, but he 
had soothed his secret cares with the reflection, and perhaps turned 
to it as a consolation from less flattering thoughts—* Well, they 
shall at least say, ‘ there’s a man who dresses well !” ‘ 

*« Now, Nick,” said he in continuation, ‘ dresses ridiculously ; 
that foolish little hat, and those eternal pepper-and-salt pantaloons. 
I de believe the fellow has an idea that they make him look 
interesting.” 

* Doubtless,” said I 

“TIL tell you what,” he continued. “I've had an idea for some 
time that Nick is’—and he pointed with his finger to his own fore- 
head, as much as to say—* soft!” 

* Indeed !”” said I. 

“Yes, le is fond of admiration ; and is rather vain of his person.” 

* Possibly,” said I 

“T don’t think the poor fellow knows it himself.” 

“No!” 

‘«No; I believe there are things, which every one else sees, but some- 
times are hidden from ourselves,” said he with a very knowing look 

* Often!” said I 

“The thing in this world is to know ourselves, and how we impress 
other people,”’ said he sagely. 

* Certainly,” said I. 

“Nick thinks his way of dressing, I don’t doubt, admirable.” 

* Very likely,” said I 

And here we had a hearty laugh together, to my great relief, and the 


scene 


or 


more heartily I laughed the more Dick appeared to be complimented 








ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


NOTES FROM MY COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 
BY TIMOTHY IRVING. 


HUMAN BEAUTY 

Montaicne has said with great apparent truth, that a man is as 
sensible of the presence of beauty, when he looks upon it, as he is 
of fire when he 1s scorched by it. It is in vain, therefore, that Vol- 
taire would attempt to deny the existence of anv such thing as hv- 
man beauty. ‘ What is beauty!” says that prince of jesters—* li 
you ask a frog, he will reply, that beauty consists im having two large, 
round eves, goggling in a little head, a large, broad throat, a yellow 
breast, and a brown back. If you ask the devil, he will laugh at you 
for your stupidity, and assure you that beauty consists in a pair of 
horns, four talons, and a long tail. Consult the philosophers, and 
they will reply by some drivellings about archetypes, essences, the 
beau tdeal and the Karon!" The truth is, in spite of Voltaire, that 
we all know what beauty is, both in man and woman. The most 
perfect individual beauty is always very different from ideal beauty, 
and the only difficulty 1s to find out that which is in the least degree 
different from it. 


AN APT RETORT 


In one of the latest days of Fox, the conversation turned on the 
comparative wisdom of the French and English character. “ The 
Frenchman,” it was observed, ** delights himself with the present ; 
the Englishman makes himself anxious about the future. Is not 
the Frenchman the wiser?" “He may be the merrier,” said Fox ; 
“but did you ever hear of a savage who did not buy a mirror in pre- 
ference to a felescope ?” 
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DARWIN'S BOTANICK GAKDEN. 


Ir has been well eaid of Darwin, that he had the eye rather of a 
inter than a poet. He had a craving for images which demanded 
that everything should be clothed in a visible form. His best pas- 
s always suggest the idea of colours spread out upon canvass ; 
so vivid and palpable is every trait. The same style of diction and 
yersification which, being applied by Darwin to cold scientifick sub- 
ects, failed to command any permanent sympathy from the publick, 
was afterwards rendered popular by Campbell in the Pleasures of 
Hope, where it was used as the vehicle of ideas addressed to human 
passions and affections. Campbell, however, never equaled Darwin 
in his own line. The following passage from the latter is an instance 
of his consummate grace and felicity : 


* So in Sicilia’s ever-blooming shade, 
When playful Proserpine from Ceres strayed, 
Led with unwary step ber virgin trains 
O'’er Etna’s steeps, and Enna’s golden plains ; 
Plucked with fair hand the silver-blossom'd bower, 
And purpled mead—herself a fairer flower ; 
Sudden, unseen, amid the twilight glade, 
Rushed gloomy Dis, and seized the trembling maid 
Her starting damsels sprung from mossy seats, 
Dropp'd from their gauzy Japs the gather'd sweets, 
Clung round the struggling nymph, with piercing cries, 
Pursued the chariot and invoked the skies ; 
*jeased as he grasps her in his iron arms, 
Frights with soft sighs, with tender words alarms, 
The wheels descending roll’d In smoky rings, 
Infernal Cupids flapp'd their demon wings ; 
Earth, with deep yawn, received the fair, amazed, 
And far in night celestial beauty blazed.” 


Nobody could tolerate Darwin's style of diction, if it were intro- 
duced in a tragical soliloguy ; but, when used for the sole purpose 
of describing visible objects, it cannot justly be condemned as af- 
fected or disagreeable ; for every person upon similar occasions em- 
loys whatever resources of expression he is master of. In the 
} > ' 
jollowing passage, for instance, the utmost elaboration of words is 
used, with an agreeable effect : 
* First China’s sons, with early art elate, 

Formed the gay teapot, and the pictured plate ; 

Saw with i!lumined brow and dazzied eyes, 

In the red stove vitrescent colours rise ; 

Specked her tall beackers with enamelled stars, 

Her monster josses and gigantick jars ; 

Smeared her huge dragons with metallick hues, 

With golden purples, and cobaltick blues ; 

Bade on wide hills her porcelain casties glare, 

And glazed pagodas tremble in the agr.” 






The allegory of Cupid snatching the thunderbolt from Jove is 
treated by Darwin in the following exquisite style 
* Thus when on wanton wing intrepid love 
Snatched the raised lightning from the arm of Jove ; 
Quick o’er his knee the triple bolt he bent, 
The clustered darts and forky arrows rent ; 
Snapped with illumined hands each flaming shaft, 
His tingling fingers shook, and stamped, and laughed ; 
Bright o'er the floor the scattered fragments biazed, 
And gods retreating trembled as they gazed; 
The immortal sire, indulgent to his child, 
Bowed his ambrosial locks, and heaven relenting smiled.” 


In contemplating Darwin, one is led to regret that his poetical 
powers were not more various and extensive, and that the one talent 
he possessed should have been expended disadvantageously from 
the want of others to support it. 


DRAMATICK WRITING. 


Some have thought that the vast number of standard plays in ex- 
stence is the cause why new plays of merit are not produced. But 
genius does not work on a consideration of the supply in the market, 
{the stock on hand. In whatever way it has power to bring itself 
into sympathy with the heart of its people, so as to dwell in their 
love and delight, it will go to its work in obedience to such im- 
h from one genera- 





- and surely there is always change enou 

tion to another to make a new field for dramatick composition, or 
ranv kind of literature, so as to enable a mind of power to write 

more entirely to the passions of his contemporaries, than any one 
ving before him has done. 


pulses 








ACQUISITION OF AN EAR FOR MUSICK. 


The musical perceptions of every person are capable of being 
very much extended and streng At first, we are apt to cling 
simplest relations of notes, because they 


hen d 





wilh most pleasure to the 
do not perplex or overtask the musical faculty. As the ear becomes 
exercised, and as we grow familiar with varied musical combina- 
tons, we begin to perceive the beauty of more remote relations, and 
the connexion of more distant parts. ‘The order and the purpose of 
what originally had only the effect of confusing and stupelyving us, 
ecomes apparent At the time it must be admutted, that in 
rder to understand some pieces completeiy and perceive the pur- 


sattic 


se of them, it is necessary to have not only a good ear, but also a 
knowledge of the principles of musick 





COMMONPLACE PEOPLE 


Commonplace people get through life more easily and more 
pleasantly than speculators of anv sort. They sail for ever ona 
sommer sea, with just enough of the cloud and the breeze to diver- 
fy their voyage. ‘They never, to be sure, see the tempest in its 
power—the lightnings more vivid than the day, and the thunder hike 
avoice from heaven, and louder than the cries of the Sicihan Ema; 
but they hear musick in the passing breeze, and thev bask in the 
Hie sunshine, and they are lulled by the scarcely undulating waters 
‘0 sleep—and this is quite enough lor them They are not fashioned 


lor the reception of rough impressions 





BONAPARTEIANA 


I have never met with two more characteristick anecdotes of 
Napoleon than the following, which may be found in the * Mémoire s 
du Général Rapp.” Fesch was about to remonstrate with Napoleon 
one day, on the war in Spain. He had not utter d two words, when 
Napoleon, drawing toward the window, asked, ** Do you see that 
star !"—it was broad day.—** No,” replied the archbishop. ‘+ Well, 
as long as I alone can perceive it, I follow my plan, and suffer no 
observations.” On his return from the Russian campaign, he was 
deploring with deep emotion the death of so many gallant soldiers, 
mowed down, not by the cossacks, but by cold and hunger A 
courtier seeking to put in his word, added, with a pitiful tone— 
“We have indeed suffered a great loss‘ Yes,” rejoined Napo- 
leon, ** Madame Barilli, the singer, is dead.” 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
The nautical sketch by “ R.,” is on file for wnsertion. The “ Lines to a friend 
departing for Europe,” shall also appear. The reply of * Fllise ™ to the lines 






commencing, ** Pour not the voice of grief,” 13 very beautiful, particularly the 
fourth stanza. We must decline the communications of “ Sing eton, ,.¥ 
M..”“L.N.,”“ T.,” © Hellas,” * Anacreon, jr.,” “ Thekla,” and * Guido 





We have @ number of communications on hand which claim a precedence of pub- 
lieation, and which must be inserted before we can avail ourseives of the fave 
of casual contributors. In short, all who have not patience enough alm 
atide by the Horatian marim as to the ** keeping of preces,” substituting * 
months” for ** mine years,” should be cautious tn parting with therr lucubrations 
Ths advice is tendered with all due gratitude to those who honour the Morrer, 
by selecting tt as the medium of their communications. The contents of this 
number have never before bern published, with the exception of a few of the 
guatorzains on the fourth pege. 
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British Association for the Advancement of Science.—This distin- 
guished association, comprising among its members nearly all the 
learned and scientifick men of the day in Great Britain, together 
with eminent professors from all the principal nations of Europe and 
from America, held their annual meeting this year in the ancient 
border-town of Newcastle; a town once famous for the resistance 
it opposed to the predatory incursions of the Scots, since famous for 
its exportation of coals, and now rendered thrice famous by a visita- 
uion from the feasting philosophers for the advancement of science 
This is the association that ** Boz” so cleverly quizzes in “ Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany.”’ under the head of the * Mudfog Association for 
the Advancement of Everything ;” but, quizzing apart, Boz knows 
as well as any man, that the merits and high-standing of the society 
are beyond all cavil or dispute. The philosophers, it must be owned, 
do feast, dance and promenade **a trifle; but what of that. Peo- 
ple now-a-days do not feel it incumbent upon them to make martyrs 
of themselves, and go into traming for anatomies over the midnight 
oil, merely because they happen to be gifted with more brains than 
their neighbours. Among the papers read was one by Dr. Bache, 
of Philadelphia, which excited considerable attention ; and at a din- 
ner given, at the conclusion of the meeting, at which the lord bishop 
of Durham presided as chairman, that dignitary, after toasting the 
various eminent foreigners who had honoured the meeting by their 
presence, took occasion also distinctly to propose the healths of the 
distinguished Americans who had alse done so, whom, as he said, 
he could not class under the head of * foreigners ;"" because, speak- 
ing the same language, obeying nearly the same laws, cultivating 
the same literature, and being, substantially, the same people, he 
felt the term would be a misnomer. After a few general remarks, 
his lordship took occasion to introduce specially to the company, 
Mr. Charles Sumner, a young American of much ability, who had 
come over to England for the laudable purpose of gaining a closer 
insight into the manners, habits and feelings of the land of his fore- 
fathers, and who had travelled three circuits with the most eminent 
judges, in order to form a correct judgment of the theory and prac- 
tice of English jurisprudence. Mr. Sumner returned thanks in a 


neat and spirited speech. Among other matters he remarked that 


he felt the term * foreigner” would be quite mapplicable applied to 
} 


an American in England. When an American arrived there he felt 





himself almost at home—he spoke the same language, followed th 
same pursuits, and, as he felicitously remarked, in the churchyards 
of the land he might pause and ponder over the tombstones of his 
ancestors. In conclusion Mr. Sumner observed, that from the good 
understanding prevailing between England and America, and from 
the recently opened facilities of communication, the time, he hoped, 
was not far distant when the society, instead of confining its annual 
meetings to the leading towns and cities of England, Ireland and 
Scotland, would find its way to New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and other emporiums of the western world. The senti- 
ment was most cordially cheered, and appeared to be heartily reci 


procate d by the numerous and talented assemblage 


Dawes's poems.—Mr. Colman has nearly ready for publication 
} I 


“Geraldine, and other poems ;” by Rufus Dawes. The specimens 
of this work, which we present our readers to-day, are the best 
eulogy which we can offer upon the extraordinary merits of Mr 
Dawes, both as a poet and a philosopher 

Catherwood’s plan of Jerusalem.—A large and splendid map of 
Jerusalem, lithographed by Mr. J. H. Colen, from actual survey by 
F. Catherwood, has been published. It is the best and most aceu- 
rate plan of Jerusalem that we have ever scen, and will be invalua- 
ble as illustrative of the great events recorded in the New Testa- 
ment All the localities made memorable by our Saviour and his 
disciples are minutely marked upon the map, so that it 1s interesting 
not only as a correct topographical plan, but as throwing light upo 


a riptural histo y 


Dramatick Guardian —Such is the ttle of a new daily journa 
arts It 


conducted with candour and 


started in this city, and devoted to the theatre and the fine 
is neatly printed, and appears to be 
good taste. May the 
dian is published at the office of the Sunday Morning N 


speculation be a profitable one. The Guar- 


ws, in Ann- 





street, near Broadway 


Julietta Gordini, a tragedy, by Isaac C. Pray —We have been 
favoured with a copy of this play, printed but unpublished, and have 
perused it with pleasure, Ii is a chaste and creditable production— 
the action ts naturally developed, and the blank verse is remarkably 
well constructed. The play was written for Miss Hildreth, a native 
actress, and it is to be imtroduced by her shortly upon the Boston 


boards. Some extracts from this tragedy are unavoidably postponed 


An editor's valedictory.—The Mobile Mercantile Advertiser has 
changed proprietors. Mr. Smith, the former conductor of the jour- 
nal, thus concludes his farewell remarks to his readers. There is 
Hear him, and let those 
to whom his remarks apply consider their conduct 


more truth than poetry in what he says. 
We have a few 
such patrons as those of Mr. Smith among the readers of the Mirror 
—we are sorry to say—but we hope their number will decrease 
every weck. They are the incubuses that paralyze exertion and de- 


press the literature of the land. But to the extract 











“Of all trades, professions, or callings, 1 know of none—! have { wed 
a great many—so poorly paid as publishers of newspapers. Many patrons of 
newspapers, otherwise worthy, punctual men, think it not unrighteous to 
let the publisher wait year after year for his dues—and at last, if he is com- 
pelied to pay, he does tt with a very bad grace. *Mr. Type must have his 
money, must he’ Well, if he musi, he must. Give mea rec pt; and, do 


vou hear! step the paper I have petrontzed that establishment six years 














there is no such thing a8 gratitude in the world Another will tell you he 
never subscribed for the paper—‘ the boy has left it every morning, it is true, 
and as it was left, I did read it occasionally —but Lnever ordered tt.’ There ts 
snother class of patrons, who never subscribe at all, but are great frends of 
the paper, and always read 1f—in fact, this is the class who may be termed 
* your constant readers.” * Here, Sam, go over the way, with my c« mplinents 
to Mr. Tompkins, and ask him for the loan of his paper—and, Sam, tell him, 
as he never reads it before bre “thank him to let John bring it ower 





here every morning—it ts an exce 





per—that editor really knows what 
he is about—! begin to think of parromzing him myself”. There vet remains 
to be mentioned one more class of patrons —supporters, | should say, for 


they are the support and stay of publishers. This class is composed of those 
who say—* Here, Mr. Clerk—be so good as to place my name on your sub- 
scription-list—and write opposite to it Palp IN aDVaNCE.” In looking ower a 
ist of some thousands yesterday, | saw a hundred or two of this class, If 


I had any golden types, their names should literally appear in letters of gold 
There are now from fieelve to fifteen thousand doliars due this office ; andi 
am convinced the new proprietors would willingly sell all the debts for five 
thousand! It is thus with all newspapers nd why?! publishers 
ire good-natured, and submit to theirown degradation in the scale of trades 
men. Let this state of things be amended—* reform it altogether.’ Adhere 
strictly to the terms of your papers—for, take the word of an ¢ xperieaced 
man, vou had better keep your ink and paper than furnish them and your 
abour for nothing. You may get popularity, but you will get no pork and 
cabbage for your dinner.” 





becatise 





Delinquent subscriber—if you be an honest man—send us the 
amount you owe us —Ep. N. y. mir 

Musical.—We perceive that Mr. Chales E. Horn intends giving 
a musical entertainment of an attractive and novel descr ption at the 
City-Hotel, in the course of the ensuing week. He will be assisted 
by all the available professional talent of the city, and we hope the 
room will be crowded to overflowing. Horn is an extraordimary man. 
As a composer he has few equals at the present day in this or any 
other country. His beautiful melodies are sung wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken—and his productions seldom fail to hit the 
popular fancy. Such a man as Horn is a treasure well worth che- 
rishing, and we are gratified to find that he intends to remain per- 
manently among us. He has recentiy gone into business in Broad- 
way with Mr. Davis, a professional gentleman of fine taste and ex- 
quisite skill, and we are promised from their establishment a suc- 
cession of musical publications creditable to the luthograpuick press 
on this side the water. Concerts, we are aware, have frequently of 
late proved unattractive, (with one remarkable exception,) but, ip 
the present instance, we anticipate a very different result. An array 
of brilliant talent has been enlisted, and a universal desire prevails 
to hear Mrs. Horn in several new melodies by Mr. Horn, of which 
report speaks in the most laudatory terms. ‘To all who purchase 
uckets for this occasion, we promise one of the plcasantes! evenings 


ever passed In aconcert-room 


Christmas presents Among the elegant and useful Christmas 
presents which have been made ready by our city publishers, * Par- 


may be 





ley’s Universal History” 


ustly regarded as one of great 


worth It combines the entertaining and the instructive in a very 


agreeable manner, and 1s a book calculated to lead the young mind 
‘e The 


Two parts of this 


rradually to a fondness for more elaborate works of the kind 


(jem, is also an excellent book for children 


have already appeared. The one containing fine steel engravings, 
the other beautiful wood-cuts. The literary matter of the first was 
provided by the Mellens, Grenville and Frederick, William Cutte r, 


Mrs 


good a holiday gift for a child 


Child, ete The book ts quite unique and attractive, and is as 


as could be anywhere found The 


above works are published by S. Colman, of this city 


not commend to the attention « our 


Ele ciack poet . We 


readers the stanzas by Judve Conrad, of Pinlade Iphia, which appear 


neca 


in Our paper of to«lay. Since the Adonais of Shelley we have seen 


nothing of the kind that is sapeniour to them in grace and pathos 
Perhaps our interest may be heightened from our reminiscences of a 
shuht but most agreeable acquaintance, which we enjoyed with the 
chivalrous and fine-spirited young man, to whose memory this frater 


» is dedicated; but every lover of true, unaflected poetry 


will, if we mistake not, be struck with the singular beauty and ten 


derness of the lines “To a Brother 


New- Vo ker. —T} 
f Mr. Park Ber 


conducted 


us widely circulated journal, since the accession 
amin, has become one of the most valuable and ably 
country 
list keeps pace with the visible and 
The New-Yorker has 


long been one of the best statistical papers of the day, and its new 


journals in the We are pleased to learn that 


the increase of its su pcription 


progressive inprovement in its columns 
editor has made it po less distinguished for its lnerary strictures 


lions 


and contritn 


Chardty.—As the mclement season advances, the calls upon the 


increased. There are doubt- 





good services of the humane must be 
less many impostors and undeserving mendicants among those who 
claim our charity, but he knows little of human suffering who sets 
down all appeals upon his purse to base and unworthy motives It 
is a very convenient salvo to the conscience to cry out * imposition,” 
but let us not forget that there are exceptions, which a generous 


nature will not be slow to distinguish. 
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WAKE NOT MY SLUMBERING HEART. 







Like the wind- me-lo-dy 
harp whese 
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ANTHONY REIFF, PROF. OF MUSICK TO THE N. Y. INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
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slum-bers, Un-wa- by mor-tal hand, Till the 
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soft calls forth its sweet num - bers, Like 


breeze 


tones from 


a se- Foustte land, 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Like a lake lying far on the mountain, 
Where foot of man scales not its height, 

| Fed only by heaven's pure fountain, 

1} And only reflecting heaven's light; 

So my soul’s quiet depths give back only 

1 The feelings where childhood has part— 

Bless’d with friendship, my life is not lonely, 
Then wake not my slumbering heart. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


* Home as Found,” by the author of * Homeward Bound,’ * The Pioneers,’ 
etc. Philadelpma: Lea and Blanchard.—Mr. C ooper has been very 
generally and, we think, very justly rebuked for the publication of 
this work. It is, in truth, an imposition upon the pablick, put forth, 
as it is, in the form of a novel, when it has about as much claim to 
be ranked under that head as a fourth of July oration, or a book of 
travels, @-la- Trollope, There is neither plot nor interest in the narra- 
tive, and neither fidelity nor effectiveness in the characters. I, Mr. 
Cooper, my family, my history, my books, my enemies, my squab- 
bles with the people of Cooperstown, my prejudices, my opinions, 
my everything, peep through every paragraph and line of the book. 
In short, as Blackwood once said of another and much greater pe r- 
son, ‘the universe seems to be wo this author but one huge mirror,’ 
from every side of which are reflected the self-complacent and amiable 
features of James Fenimore Cooper. “Home as Found” is also 
deserving of censure, as containing a most unfair and injurious pic- 
ture of American character and society; but as the style and the 
narrative are both intensely stupid, we he ave no fear that the abuse, 
w which they are made subsidiary, can do any harm. 

“The Motley Book Ry the late Pen Smith” 
There are many capital strokes of humour and touches of nature in 
this haht and amusing work. The author frequently manifests a 
masterly insight into character, and some of his sketches of life in 
New-York are to the life. We do not admire the pictorial embellish- 
ments of the work. The “experiment,” and “the corresponding 
secretary reading his report,” are, however, far from being unworthy 
of Cruikshank, 

“Ellen Glanville. By a Lady of Rank.” Philadelphia: Carey and Hart, 
We suspect from the ttle of this work, that itis got up solely to 
humbug the dapper young gentlemen and interesting young ladies 


a series of tales and sketches 





who frequent the English circulating libraries. It is, of course, a 
republication. 
knowledge of fashionable life from an ambitious intimacy with con- 
fidential footmen and romantick waiting-maids. 

«Evenings at Home.’ —The Messrs Harper have published in a style 
of extraordinary neatness, and in one compact volume, a new edition 
of that beautiful and favourite work for the young, known as the 
“ Evenings at Home.” We know of no book of the kind in which 
the sweet and the useful are so temptingly blended. Prepared under 
the supervision of Mrs. Barbauld and Dr. Aiken, both the style 
and the moral of the contents are unexceptionable. We know of no 
more appropriate or grateful present from a parent to a child. The 
present edition is full of appropriate wood-cuts. The frontispiece, 
representing Canute reproving the sea, is admirably engraved by 
Adams, from a design of superiour merit by Chapman. We do not 
remember ever to have seen a more spirited specimen of wood 
engraving. 


“4n Expedition of Discovery into the interiour of Africa. By Jas. Edward 
Alexander.” Carey and Hart.—The author of this work was the con- 
ductor of the expedition through the hitherto undescribed countnes 
of the Great Namaquas, Boschmans, and Hill Damaras, performed 
under the auspices of her majesty’s government, and the Royal 
Geographical Society. There isa considerable fund of entertainment 
and instruction to be derived from these volumes, but they do not 
add largely to our stock of geographical information. They are 
chiefly valuable for their pictures of African habits and character. 


| “Mrs. Lewer’s Republications.”—The republications of the English 
'| magazines and reviews continue to be issued with promptitude and 
in a good style. The Edinburgh Review, for October, is a brilliant 
; num 
' eustomed spirit. 


The author, we should judge, had picked up her 


r; and Blackwood and Bentley are sustained with their ac- \ 


THE FINE ARTS. 


THE PAST AND THE PRESENT.—Since our last the Dunlap exh! 
tion has been enriched by two magnificent paintings, fresh from the 
pencil of Cole. The one is a representation of the past, and presents 
a view of the pageantry of a magnificent tournament. The other 
shows us the same scene in ruin and desolation, calling to mind bu 
too forcibly the celebrated lament of Burke—“ The age of chive sity 
is gone.” No friend to the progress of the arts in this country 
should miss the opportunity of seeing these really beautiful painungs 
There is genius in the design and masterly skill in the execution. 


THE DRAMA. 


Mr. wet, of THE PARK.—We are glad that Mr. Simpson has 
added Mr. Hield to his stock company, to supply the places, im ® 
measure, of Fredericks and John Mason. He will fill a vacancy 
which has too long existed. Mr. Hield is an agreeable and finished 
actor, and he has already commended himself to the good graces 
of our audiences. With a fine person, an expressive face, and 42 
excellent voice, he combines talents of no ordinary character. His 
range of character is extensive, and in Macbeth, Hotspur, Jacques, 
Bertram, St. Pierre, Fazio, ete. etc., he is more than respectable. 
He is also an excellent sailor, and very successful in light eccentrick 
comedy. We welcome him to the boards of the Park. 
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